

Our CLASSf OF ’83 are en- 
joying their first real break 
before next year's finals and 
the hunt for jobs. We inter- 
view tho survivors as they 
draw breath for the last lap 
(pages 10 and 11 ) 
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An Essay on Education l 


The end of the last war was 
clouded by the A-bombing of 
Japanese cities, an event mat 
cast a shadow over a whole 
generation. Paul Flather 
meets ANTHONY KENNY, 
one of our most prolific 
academic writers, whose 
Catholicism was forced to 
- come to terms with the spec- 
tre of nuclear war (page 12 ) 

Vaughan Grylla found school- 
days in Skegness back in 1957 
bracing enough but was 
teaching in America in the 
1980s as relaxing as he'd 
expected? Looking back, he 
contends with popularity, 
assessment and the all- im- 
portant PURSUIT OF 
HAPPINESS (page 16) 

ARTS: Niki de Saint Pha lie’s 
Tarot Cards . . . David 
Daiches reviews Stevenson 
on the radio . . Scottish 
colouriBt Samuel Peploe on 
show at Edinburgh (page 16) 

Where IGNORANCE is 
bliss . . , Tony Tanner re- 
views Andrew Martin’s study 
of the relationship in culture 
between ignorance and know- 
ledgs, ranging from the bib- 
lical Eden to the science fic- 
tion of the 19th century (page 
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Youth is a foreign country 


This four-pan essay, which will fill 
this space during August, is about 
education - not universities and 
polytechnics but schools. Its territory 
will be the entire apparatus of govern- 
ment institutions, the diversity of 
values and practices, the accumulation 
of past traditions and the assembly of 
future hopes that make up British 
education a century or more after the 
1870 Act, half a century or less after 
the postwar extension of compulsory 
education to secondary schools, and 
almost exactly a quarter of a century 
after the progressive school reforms of 

I the 1960s and the great expansion of 
higher and further education that was 
their contemporary. 

This essay is informed by two pers- 
pectives that inay also help to explain 
its intentions. Tnc first is that higher 
education si (son top of but at the same 
time apart from schools and colleges. 

In one sense higher education Jtas nn 
imperial relationship with {he rest of 
education; it attracts the brightest 
pupils from schools and colleges ami so 
deeply influences their structure and 

K ractice; and it both judges and nrlicu- 
itcs the values that urc expressed 
through the wider education system. 

But in another sense higher educa- 
tion is isolationist. Maybe its three- 
fold expansion since 1960 has in- 
creased this sense of apartness from 
rhe schools. Once university and 
school-teachers were quite close; now 
they inhabit more distant professional 
worlds. In the eyes of many higher 
education has become a different kind 
of enterprise from the education sys- 
tem in which it Is rooted. Advancing 
the frontier of knowledge and servicing 
Intellectual and industnnl culture have 
tended to dominate and even over- 
power tho simpler and older business 
of teaching. 

The second perspective is that 
education, school education, is nn 
absolutely fundamental process within 
British society which higher education 
for all the advances of recent years has 
not yet become (as U probably has In 
the united States). It is not simply that 
education is a mass political arena in 
which votes, maybe millions of them, 
ore won and lost. It is that it holds up a 
mirror to our society and ourselves 
that offers an undistorted Image of our 
beliefs and hopes, our ambitions and 
fears. The mirror that higher educa- 
tion holds up is different - more 
brilliant perhaps but also more oblique 
and selective. Education addresses tho 
whole nation; higher education only its 
most privileged and cerebral part. 
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So what is happening in schools, 
with their millions of pupils, shapes the 
possibilities in higher education, with 
its hundreds of thousands of students. 
This is tnie not only in an obvious and 
direct sense, such as the number of 
school leavers with good A Levels or 
the pattern of subject specialization in 
schools, It is true also in a less direct 
but more penetrating sense because 
schools help to shape the political, 
social and cultural environment to 
which higher education is subject. 
However imperfect our democracy, 
numbers count and even the most 
influential Elites must pay attention to 
this mass arithmetic, universities are 
certainly the most powerful single 
institutions in British education, but 
they are overpowered by the cumula- 
tive influence of our 30,000 schools. 

That at any rate is the justification 
for this essay. Its theme this week is 
those who are being educated, the 
young people of. Main, and their 
high-profile but private culture. Youth 
too can be a foreign country. Next 
week the subjects will be the institu- 

asaa 


* * ★ 

Young people live in an all-consum- 
ing present. Unlike the old and the 
middle-aged they have no lengthy 
personal memories on which to draw; 
their integrity has to be constructed 
out of contemporary sensation. In a 
society already oppressed by the in- 
stant and the immediate, their oppres- 
sion is particularly intense. 

Nor is this inevitable shortage of 

E ersonal memories compensated for 
y shared family memories. The struc- 
ture of family life, the pattern of work, 
the centrifugal quality of leisure and 
culture mean that in modem Britain 
different generations even within hap- 
py settled families live quite separate 
lives. Working parents, divorce, sing- 
le-parent families, the exclusion of 
grandparents, the decline of authority 
and the rise of '•purenting", the licucl- 
long turnover or tcenugc culture - all 
these diverse phenomena inhibit com- 
munication across generations. 

Nor ate the lack of deep personal 
memories among the young and the 
unreliable transmission of family 
memories across generations compen- 
sated for by u rich socinl memory. 
Britain may be dotted with beautiful 
cathedrals, quiet country houses, de- 
serted castles, many of them crowded 
with summer visitors. But it has be- 
come an uhistoricui society. The con- 
siderable weight of our traditions is 
unacknowledged except as leisure, as 
commerce and sometimes as politics 
(whether in the FalklBmls War or the 
miners’ strike). 

Of course there is a great difference 
hero between consciousness and in- 
stitutions. At the level of the former 
the power of the present is unchal- 
lenged; our history has been reduced 
to the slumbering giant of our national 
subconscious. But In our institutions 
there seems to be too much history. 
Wc are ruled by a Parliament that 
continues to be mesmerized by Its 
Victorian heyday. Wc join trade uni- 
ons that still Uvo off- the moral capital 
of working-class solidarity accumulated 
In the industrial revolution. We work 
for companies dominated by an old- 
fashioned mercantilist rather than 
modern productive ethos. And we are 
served by, or subject to, - a public 
administration that is paternalist and 
amateur. 

For the young this is confusing. They 
pre thoroughly modern and live in a 
society obsessed by the instant and the 
immediate. Yet this society is domin- 
ated by institutions that seem to owe 
too much rather than too little to the 

E ast. Maybe this awkward tension 
e tween a one-dimensional present 
and an entrenched past helps to ex- 
plain why so many of our institutions 
are under-performing. They find it 
difficult to engage the support of, or 
even by properly understood by, the 
new generations which they have to 
mould and seiye. They cannot easily 
be adapted to the volatility of each new 
generation s particular culture. 

tb r C ’“reasingly incestuous 
quality of each generation's unique 
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fij!*™!* and cold war came to Bri- 
,he swinging" 1960s of high 
hopes and high rise; the pendulum 
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democratic consensus first bc- 
gan Jo fal er; now the troubled 1980 s 
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ate too much continuity or allow too 
many backward regrets. Maybe these 
succeeding generations have acted ns 
peer groups on the large sculc. Cer- 
tainly the dominant culture of each has 
been more powerful and exclusive 
than of the one before. Wlmt in the 
early part of the century could he 
characterized only tentatively as “the 
spirit of the age , from which there 
were many exceptions and exclusions, 
has become in our late 20th-century 
age oi instant taste und mass com- 
munication something more oppres- 
sive, a set of attitudes and view of the 
world that are difficult to escape. 

So young people in Britain in the 
1980s live in n sometimes suffocating 
present. Their ciders too often live in 
onc-dimcnstonul “presents”, only 
different ones; their parents probably 
have been formed by the "present” of 
the 1960s, while the people who run 
Britain look back to an even more 
distant “present”, probably that of the 
high-minded 194()s and now perhaps 
the hritlly materialistic 1950s. Yet the 
difficulties that young people face go 
beyond this confusion of ’’presents” 
and the problems of translation it 
crcntcs; theirs is u more intense “pre- 
sent”, because it is the renl one and 
because the pressures of peer-group 
orthodoxy arc stronger ana the coun- 


orthodoxy arc stronger and the coun- 
tervailing pressure of non-peer author- 
ity weaker than ever before. 

What is their presenl7 What is the 

g enerational peer-group pressure of 
io 1980s, the persuasive culture of this 
decade? Two dominant characteristics 
need to be emphasized. First, the 
young arc growing up in an ageing 
society, something which no genera- 
tion bas experienced in Britain for at 
loast 50 years. Second, the threat of 
nuclear war, the prospect of mass 
unemployment and other omens of 
late 20th-century Britain nicun that 
young people cannot find lit hope for 
the future a compensation for their 
dissatisfaction with the present and 
Ignorance of the pnst. 

The first will have an incalculable 
Influence over the way young people 
regard their world. Theirs is nn almost 
unique experience; in pre-industrial 
society high mortality ensured the 
youth of the population while in in- 
dustrial society high fertility more thnn 
made up for longer life spans. But in 
recent years that centuries-old pattern 
has been broken. The future will no 
longer belong so triumphantly to the 
young. Their relegation wit! have 
mixed results; easier to find a universi- 
ty place in the 1990s perhaps but 
maybe at the cost of a disrupted 
secondary education in the 1980s as 
schools are merged and dosed to cope 
with falling rolls, a reduced social 
secunty burden now that SERPS is to 
be abolished but a less generous pen- 
sion in mid-2lst-century retirement. 

Young people are likely to be 
affected by two great changes in the 
shape of society that will flow from this 
population shift. First, a far-reaching 
shift of resources within the welfare 

*5 has ■■"■ft begun, in a largely 
unplanned and involuntary way. Its 
most sjgnificant component, a redis- 
tribution from education and housing 
and to health and social security (de- 
spite the fate of SERFS), offers a 
concrete symbol of what is happening; 

« at « * now less contained 
with building rhe infrastructure of the 
future than maintaining the fabric of 

™5JS BnL 71,81 may have profound 
pol ticaj [consequences. A welfare slate 

birikkC ?!” ,he prescnt ra,hcr ,han 
builds the future is a much less exciting 

f2S . !l W be « less radical 
enterprise id the eyes of reformers and 

“ eseiV|n g cause in the eyes of a 
mass electorate. 

Hus toads to the second change that 
will flow from an ageing society. The 
? n r " s ‘ af6 has been developed over 
cen,uries when society 
* rowUl has Upended 
vLrhW to Sa, ? f * ,he demand of 
fotare l. h M Wijilwn for a better 
S5E 5 s . to™ 8 "* horizon bas ex- 


it accumulated - in industrial fad* 
monf, improved public ndminlstrtiSi 
the growth of a welfare state. 

But wlmt will happen whw no tto 
us much retrospective as prr»pectmb - 
its orientation, when its forward tati 
ztm shrinks to not much more tali , 
deemle, when stability and even tsx, 
traction tukc over from growth? Wha 
will happen to the institutions dakod ! 
to satisfy the old imperalivesTvS \ 
will it be like to be young in sodti 
society? The practical dlfflcultiesd 
adjustment will be great bat b 
psychological ones greater. It b# ■ 
cult to believe that there will not hi ! 
rise in the level of public pesansa. 
linked maybe to a private quids, ■ 
among ndults. But among the jnri 

The second dominant cnaraom 
of the 1980s - the threat of utiempky 
ment, the spectre of the bomb,nfa ■ 
on - will surely feed that pessiiniari • . 
is sometimes argued that young peril • 
in the 1980s arc more pragma* hi 
those who were young in the 19tta! ! 
1970s. that they are more rate 
about jobs in particular. But ihtttq 
bcnshullow interpretation of wtuib ;* 
in fact happened. 

Once tnc best and the brijte > 
among the young dreamed to s 
dreams (for an essential while); A • 
middling sort was able to pan h 
connected enreers on which they ft , 
worthwhile lives; and even the b , 
fortunate mostly found decent p «; 
Today the best und the blip* j ■ 
cannot risk those dreams out ofdC 
creativity and hope arise; the w.. 
mass of young people has been bn. 
to think in terms of jobs rat bah?’ 
careers; and the less fcrluni&V 
being formed into a frlghtcnlniiw - 
class, their narrow world bracMPf, 1 
youth training nt the best 
worst hooliganism and heroin. Htn 
a change for die better. (. 

Young people today live toll** 

In which there are muny more# 1 
than carrots, more penalties h 
opportunities. I low will theyfth£ 
inis luirshcr environment? w j 
strategy is n psychological rclrcatfm 
the public world of jobs and poSto* . 
invest their most powerful cnew • 
private world of pecra and pop. I* • 
would intensify the gcncratiooilig \ 
theiri. It might nlso lead to • tut 
disengagement of work from & f 
value. For although in the I98bp : 
may have become more essentWn®:- 
utihlarianscnsc they have ahobwj® ; 
less important in a more subtleauOP >. 
sense. 

A second strategy is for the w# 
refuse to'accept that the hope ml 
which previous generations bade* 1 

fidcntlycxpcctcuhtubeenforedctf 

however utopian such a 
appear to a more cynical aduH«| . 
A paradoxical result may be to . 
the young appear old-fashioned, w »■ 
reactionary and romantic. ThflJJ ■■ 
refuse to accept that “the 
in the welfare state; that a : 
balance of terror has become 
able; that uneconomic factoncj** h, 
be closed and redundant com®**: 
dispersed. Maybe CND (not uj? i. 
under the bed!) and the pop w*. 
reaction to famine in Africa ;; 

"Saint” Bob Oeldof!)demonsowJ d 
simple but stubborn respowe ro ; 
young to the reulpoliiik cyn w*® w 

nW - -OJr * 

hither, or both, arc 
implosion of ambition or tw 
rejection of the diminish*" ^ 
accepted by their eiders- « * j . • 
possible that a third f 

prevail, that the young will ;* 

cally espouse the brave «w 

IT. not simply as an instnuoeD , “ ^ . . 

and play but in the sincere ww 
new technology can ^ 

technocratic morality. V 

unlikely. As Dr Johnwnrt^ % 

“Young men have morevuw«®^R : 
men; they have more geoerow, 
ments in ev$iy respect. R ; 

women too of course. 
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Purge of University p% talks break down 


bogus 

degrees 

by Adriana Caudrey 

The Government may legislate to 
stamp out the trade in bogus degrees 
and diplomas. Senior civil servants at 
the Department of Education and 
Science with special responsibility 
for monitoring academic fraud have 
been Instructed to examine the 
feasibility of detailed proposals for 
legislation recently submitted to Mr 
Peter Brooke, under secretary for 
higher education. 

u is felt both inside and outside the 
DES that the time has come to crack 
down on confidence tricksters who can 
currently trade unchecked. Mr David 
Stafford, an assistant secretary at the 
DES. said there was now a good case 
for a law to combat fraud specifically in 
the educational context. 

The Fraud Squad has added weight 
to this argument and has become act- 
ively involved in the campaign for legis- 
lation. Officers have become Increasing- 
ly frustrated because of their inability 
to prosecute degree salesmen under 
existing laws. As a result many recent 
investigations have had to be dropped. 

Inspector Bob Moffat of the Fraud 
Squad assisted Mr Reg Prentice, Con- 
serva tiye MP fo r Ravontxy, . former 
edutxmftH sccrcfurv arid Mr Lyndon 
principal of South West London 
College, chairman of the Association 
of Business Executives, in drafting the 
proposals for legislation. 

They want imy individual or orga- 
nization which offers qualifications 
which arc not recognized by Govern- 
ment or education authorities to have 
to make this dear on their literature 
and certificates. Failure to comply with 
this might result in fine of £1000. In 
inspector Moffat’s words: “Wo wont to 
price them out of the market.” 

The DES recently estimated there 
were at least 70 “degree mills" operat- 
ing in Britain. These arc individuals or 
organizations which soil paper qual- 
ifications which arc not officially rec- 
ognized, in return for little or no work. 
Other watchdogs say there arc no 
more than 50 such "factories" nm by as 
few as a dozen Individuals. 

Some degree merchants can make as 
much as £20,000 within a few weeks. 
Inquiries by The THES have shown it 
is possible to buy an "off-the-peg" 
degree for £300. 

Mr Stafford said: "There was a 
purge three or four years ago, and the 

G roblem lay dormant. Now It seems to 
ave surfaced again." Any new legisla- 
tion should cover the whole spectrum 
of unrecognized institutions, from 
those which sell paper qualifications 
for no work, to those which offer 
qualifications of some value, “but not 
m |reat a value as they pretend”, he 

He warned that it might be foolish to 
legislate only against those selling 
bogus degrees, because of the risk that 
they would then trade in diplomas 
instead. However, it would be easier to 
outlaw the trade in degrees, because 
these may only be issued by an institu- 
tion which has a Royal Charter. Uni- 
versities are granted these by the Privy 
Council and polytechnics receive theirs 
through the Council for National 
Academic Awards. 

Mr Stafford said that although there 
was a need to create an all-cncompas- 
ring legislation, there was a risk that 
this would stifle Teputable innovations 
jn the private sector. And sanctions 
introduced in this country would not 
bite overseas where many of the 
degree mills advertise and draw cus- 
tomers. 

The DES did not want to take on 
«tia work. “We would like to intro- 
duce legislation which would be effec- 
tive without involving us in a huge 
monitoring exercise.' 1 


by David Jobbins 

University teachers’ pay talks collapsed this week 
when hard-pressed vice chancellors rejected a union 
plan for a phased deal and stuck firmly to their initial 
offer of 4 per cent. 

The Association of University Teachers , which has 


lecturers, ana the top salaries review body report 
would create a climate conducive to a settlement. It 
suggested phasing as one way in which pay levels 
could be increased without overtaxing what it 
concedes are tightly stretched resources. 

But while expressing sympathy with their case on 
erosion the vice-chancellors refused. A senior offi- 
cial of the Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals said: “This would have committed us to 
agreeing to money next year which we do not have 
and when we do not know what the future holds. We 
are in a unique position in the public service so far as 
funding is concerned and cannot switch resources.” 

AUT general secretary Ms Diana Warwick said: 


“There may be no lack of integrity on the other side, 
but there is an appalling shortage of collective 
memory. Angry AuT members will recall 1974/75 
and 1979/80 when university teachers unjustly lost 
out on their pay." 

The deadlock means that there can be no agree- 
ment in time to beat an autumn deadline after wnich 
the employers will have to pay higher national 
insurance contributions for most university teachers. 

The significance of the deadline arises from the 
Budget announcement that the ceiling on employers* 
contributions for employees earning more than 
£13,780 was to be removed. This is effective from 
October 6 and the vice chancellors have been advised 
that unless a settlement is reached by then not only 
salaries from that dale but the backpay, from April 1 
will be liable for the higher contribution. 

They calculate that the cost in extra contributions 
could Be as high as £1.5 million and the CVCP is to 
advise universities later this month to increase the 
salaries of all groups of staff who have yet to settle by 
up to 4 per cent on account to remove the risk of 
tne back pay being affected. 


“ft would be nonsense to let £1 .5 millions go just 
like that,” an official said. 

Management sources were at pains to point out 
this would not be an interim payment but protective 
action to safeguard university resources from un- 
necessary loss. 

Estimates of the size of the saving vary - the AUT 
believes it is about £800,000 and despite reservations 
about the creation of a precedent accepts it is a 
sensible step. Manchester University’s council has 
already authorized vice chancellor Professor Mark 






NUS backs South African boycott 


Universities and colleges in Britain 
face a campaign for an academic 
boycott of South Africa in the early 
weeks of the new academic year. 

Other aims of the drive to isolate 
South Africa and its universities are: a 
renewal of the attempt to persuade 
institutions to sell shares in companies 
with South African holdings, and ex- 
clusion of companies recruiting for 
employment in South Africa from the 
annual “milk round". 

A boycott would be expected to 
cover academic exchanges, and the 
purchase of South African products as 
well as disinvestment and discourage- 
ment of recruiting. 

Details of the campaign have not 
been worked out but there have been 
preliminary discussions between the 
National union of Students and the 
London-based Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment in anticipation ot a high level of 
student Interest in the issue when 
universities and colleges return from 


the summer vacation. The NUS execu- 
tive has decided in principle to place 
high priority on the campaign and a 
day of action has been agreed for 
October 24. 

NUS and the AAM share the aim of 
restoring South Africa to the centre of 
the student political stage. AAM’s 
executive secretary Mr Mike Terry 
said: “We intend to bring it back to the 
topof the student union agenda.” 

The AAM wants to see the notion of 
an academic boycott written into the 
policies of universities and colleges, 
following the pattern adopted by ft 
number of universities in Europe. 

Hie Association of University 
Teachers has adopted a boycott of 
academic appointments since 1980 and 
its members on senates and courts 
might be expected to support the 
campaign. 

It was an alliance between NUS and 
AAM which led to the last mass drive 
for disinvestment in the 1970s. A 


number of universities, including Bath 
and Warwick, disposed of all their 
South African holdings, while several 
others sold shares in maior investors 
but did not adopt a total disinvestment 
policy. They and another group of 
institutions such as Durham which 
refused to sell, are to be tbe main 
targets of the renewed campaign. 

A number of companies are said to 
be using the milk round to recruit 

S aduatea for employment In South 
fries and institutions may be press- 
urized to follow Sheffield University's 
example and refuse careers facilities 
for South African recruitment. 

Hie AUT has been supporting de- 
mands for the Science and Engineering 
Research Council to end its connection 
with a telescope installation near Cape 
Town. Earlier this year the SERC 
decided to suspend the arrangement 
under which itjpaid £330,000 a year for 
35 per cent of the observation tune. 


sensible step. Manchester university s council nas 
already authorized vice chancellor Professor Mark 
Richmond to add 3 per cent if no agreement has been 
reached by September. 

There was no demand during this week's meeting 
of Committee A for the independent chairman, Sir 
Alexander Johnston , to make a ruling an the award - 
the equivalent of arbitration. The employers who 
have not shifted significantly in negotiations, have 
previously suggested this would provide the way out 
of the deadlixk. 

But the AUT has consistently argued there is 
scope for further negotiation. 

NERC faces 
‘on the cheap’ 

2^ Dr John Brown, ■ survey row 

newly-appointed . . 90 

head of Lancashire by Jon Turney 

Polytechnic's com- Science Correspondent 

SSSSEff 0 * The Nalural Environment Research 

rammeandvln- Council is accused of trying to get 
tage car collector, geological surveying done on the 
has to pick from no cheap by university scientists, who are 
less than five mell- being invited to tender for work nor- 
culously-keptvehi- mally done by the British Geological 
cles for his dally Survey . 

drive to work. lire new row comes on top of a 

He will be running scries of recent criticisms af the coun- 

one of the ell's treatment or tbe earth sciences - 

polytechnic’s most which will shortly lead to a joint 
flexible courses, inquiry into geological surveying in 

which enables nb- Britain l>y the NERC and the Advisory 
out 300 new stu- Board for the Research Councils. 

denSa year to 1110 BGS b fa r the largest NERC 

choose from a wide institute, with an annual budget of 

rnneenf arts and over £25 million a year, and has 

ScSK «* en ty been short of funds for 
science suqjecu. strategic geological surveying of the 

British Isles - one of its prime func- 

tlons. 

!-♦ The NERC wrote to all university 

LI geology departments in June Inviting 

tenders for basic geological survey 
ludiog Bath work. The letter said the council 
of all their considered mapping work could be 
Mie several done using research students or re- 
or investors search assistants, and did not envisage 
tin vestment meeting foil economic coBts from 

i group of NERC funds as the dual support 
ham which system relies on a significant input oi a 
e the main University Grants Committee funds 
mpaign. for university research. 

. . Professor Michael Audley-CHorles 


Professor Michael Audley-CHorles 
of University College, London, chair- 
man of the committee of heads of 
university geology departments, said 
this week the scheme was obviously 
designed to do the work on the cheap. 
He felt strategic mapping should be 


Art prepares for 20% cuts 


by John O'Leary 

Far-reaching changes have been prop- 
osed for me teaching of art in 
polytechnics and colleges in anticipa- 
tion of cuts of up to 20 per cent in 
student numbers. ■ 

The art and design group of the 
National Advisory Body has issued a 
discussion document which warns that, 
unless tbe Government increases its 
support for public sector higher educa- 
tion, a number of courses mil close as a 
result of the NAB’s planning exercise 
for 1987/88r Although design courses 


under art or the performing arts will 
face 20 per cent cuts on current as- 
sumptions. 

The group put the case for the 
structure ana balance of art provision 


structure and balance ot art provision 
to be broadened. “This proposition 
implies that provision within the an 
programme should offer, in addition to 
specialist courses in fine art, courses 
providing appropriate study and prac- 
tice and potential artist/craftsperson, 
as well as more general courses for 
those seeking a broad understanding 
of the visual and applied arts,” the 
report says.- 



Research : 

funding. 16 


handled by Ihe professional staff of the 
BGS, not by university research assis- 
tants. 

Other geologists have already writ- 
ten to the council attacking the 
scheme. Professor Michael Russell, 
head of the geology department at the 
University of Strathclyde, has written 
saying the areas of Britain as yet 
unmapped require considerable ex- 
perience for tnelr Interpretation and 
do not offer problems suitable for 
postgraduate theses. 

However, Professor John Murray of 
Exeter University said his department 
would be bidding for new contracts, 
and had seen a number of research 
students produce good theses based on 
earlier work for the BGS. 

Staff at the BGS headquarters in 
Nottingham say the Exeter work is 
more specialized than the basic map- 
ping now envisaged, and they claim 
that survey maps produced in France 
using university staff are of poor 
quality. 

International comparisons of geolo- 
gical mapping will figure prominently 
on the airendn ■ of- rh* forthrominv 
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Library spending 
levels maintained 


by Carolyn Dempster 
In the face of inflationary price rises 
and threats of funding cuts, the major- 
ity of UK universities managed to 
maintain or increase library expendi- 
ture from 1981 to 1984. 

Statistics depicting the marginal step 
up in spending are contained in the 
most recent survey conducted by the 
Standing Conference of National and 
University Libraries among 71 uni- 
versity or college libraries. 

They show that while library ex- 
penditure, expressed as a percentage 
of total university expenditure, fell 
from 4.5 per cent to 4.2 per cent over 
the three-year period, tne reductions 
occurred mainly in smaller universities 
and London university libraries. 

SCONUL chairman and Aberdeen 
University librarian Mr J. N. 
Smethurst is quick to point out, 
though, that in real terms the figures 
mask the true situation. “There has 
been a real effort by individual univer- 
sities to compensate for increasing 
costs, but most libraries have had to 
cut back their serial subscriptions and 
have been forced to make further cuts 
to keep within their purchasing 
budgets,” he said. 

In May thisyear, Aberdeen intro- 
duced a £35,000 cut in periodicals and 
serials, “to bring us back on to an even 
keel," said Mr Smethurst. 

The SCONUL tables also highlight 


how libraries have used their grants to 
protect acquisitions and have attemp- 
ted lo balance staff losses with the 
introduction of new technology, there- 
by providing a better service. 

But with imminent cuts in govern- 
ment funding, the situation is bound to 
worsen, forcing libraries into cuts to 
the detriment of both teaching and 
research, the survey emphasizes. 
“Cuts in university funding in real 
terms leading to further cuts in library 
funding in real terms cannot but harm 
the development of a library service." 

The costly introduction of new tech- 
nology coupled with maintenance, 
binding ana inter-library loan ex- 
penses pushed up operating costs by £3 
per student in the 198.V84 academic 
year. Without the investment in tech- 
nology and improved services, profes- 
sional staff costs would undoubtedly 
have been much higher, concludes the 
SCONUL report. 

London University librarian Mr V. 
Parry expects reductions on much the 
same scale in the areas of staffing 
resources, acquisitions and conserva- 
tion over the next five years as the 2 per 
cent per year research funding cuts 
take effect. 

“I’m surprised the SCONUL statis- 
tics showed an increase in university 
library expenditure, because it was my 
impression that overall there were 
reductions in most university librar- 
ies,” he said. 
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Hot and sweaty runners, 140,000 ofthem, took part In the 15th annual Sydney 
to Surf road race last weekend. 

And heading them all at the finish was Hush Jones, a post-graduate 
studying at Liverpool university. He ran the 14 kilometre race from the city 
centre to Bondi, a suburb by the beach, In 41 minutes 48 seconds, 14 seconds 
faster than the next man. 

Jones, who has a Liverpool degree in town planning. Is working for a PhD 
on housing finance. It was his first serious race since the Olympics when he 
finished 12th In the marathon, after which he had to have an operation on one 
of his Achilles tendons. He won the London marathon in 1982 and his next will 
probably be in Peking at the end of September. 


Computer aid FE unit’s £1 million cut rejected 

for careers by Patricia Santinelli Mr Roy Walker, under secretary in the been fighting for the si 

Department of Education and Scien- unit. 

Qf1irieoi«C The Secretary of State for Education «’s further and higher education As it is, the FEU wi] 

all ▼ ldCI ij has rejected his officials' advice to cut branch 2, that the FEU budget should million this year instead t 

the Further Education Unit's budget 


A computer-based careers guidance 
system for students in higher education 
is to . be. developed -by a consortium 
comprising London University's 
careers advisory service. Queen Mary 
UoHege, London, and the computing 
firm Scicon. 

pie consortium is hoping to develop 
and pilot a prototype system over three 
years, at a cost of £630,000. The 
scheme has been conceived by cite 
Association of Graduate Careers 
Advisory Services, and will help stu- 
dents assess their suitnbility for par- 
ticular jobs. 

The system will include databases 
containing details of up to 500 occupa- 
tional areas, postgraduate education 
and training opportunities, informa- 
tion about employers who recruit 
graduates and lists of vacancies. 

Special nrtiPTBmmnt wi it .icn tinin 


by £1 million by 1988. Instead, he will 
review its funding annually. 

Sir Keith Joseph’s decision follows a 
meeting with the FEU board of mana- 
gers last month, when Sir Keith 
apparently expressed some surprise at 
the range of work undertaken by the 
unit, which includes the updating 
scheme PICKUP. He acknowledged 
the FEU was being “saved” to build up 
that particular programme. 

Sir Keith had been originally 
advised by his officials, in particular 


Mr Roy Walker, under secretary in the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce’s further and higher education 
branch 2, that the FEU budget should 
be reduced from a planned £2.4 million 
to £2 million for 1985/86 and then 
allowed to falj to £1.7 million by 1988. 
some £1 million less than scheduled 
expenditure. 

The issue goes back to March/April 
of this year with an exchange of letters 
between Mr Walker ana Mr Joss 
Owen, chairman of the unit which 
implied some agreement about run- 
ning down Ihe unit, in view of the work 
now being undertaken by the Further 
Education Staff College, HMI and the 
Manpower Services Commission. 
Since then, however, Mr Owen has 


been fighting for the survival of the 
unit. 

As it is, the FEU will only get £2 
million this year instead of the planned 
increase, and it points out that it 
regards annual funding as a mixed 
blessing because it is afraid that its 
freedom of action will decrease, and 
finances could become so volatile as to 
prevent the unit honoring ongoing 
commitments or maintaining con- 
sistency. 

The board will make it clear to Sir 
Keith in the autumn that this level of 
funding will force cuts in mainstream 
vocational work, information technol- 
ogy and multicultural education, all 
areas that the Secretary of Slato and 
the DES wish to see built up. 


Sheffield 
to shed 
250 jobs 

by Peter Aspden 
Sheffield University is to shed up to 
250 jobs under a scheme of early 
retirement and voluntary redundancy 
which has been agreed by the universi- 
ty council. 

Letters are being sent to all mem- 
bers of staff giving details of the 
scheme, which will only be available 
until mid-November. In the case of 
academic staff, the terms of the 
scheme are similar to the Government- 
funded package introduced to enable 
universities to cope with the 1981 cuts. 

The adoption of the new scheme 
follows detailed talks with campus 
trade unions, which successfully 
sought an assurance that no sugges- 
tions should be made to individuals 
that they consider applying for prema- 
ture retirement. 

The university has also refrained 
from identifying a specific number of 
job losses needed over the next few 
years to deal with its shrinking income, 
but has said that the number will need 
to be "substantial”. 

The university treasurer, Mr James 
Eardley , told council members that the 
financial position would be “impossi- 
ble” by 1990 if no steps were token to 
achieve savings. 

He said a recurrent saving on non- 
staffing expenditure of about £1 mil- 
lion planned for 1985-86 could not be 
sustained Indefinitely, and that 
assumption had keen built into the 
finance committee's projections. 

Sheffield first warned of job losses in 
June, when a document considered by 
senate threatened the loss of 435 jobs 
by the end of the decade to cope with a 
cut In its resource base of 15 per cent 
over the same period. 

Protests from trade unions over the 
suddenness of the announcement fol- 
lowed, and council agreed to postpone 
consideration of the document until 
more detailed- consultations had taken 
place. 

Council has now accepted the need 
for the job losses, having been told 


Art prepares for shortages 


continued from front page 


rp 1 , r-“ — juua. 

loo aim of the system is to form a 
national network across all institutions 
or higher education, and to enable 
professional careers guidance staff to 
concentrate on the more difficult and 
individual aspects of the counselling 
process. 

/Die National Advisory Body and 
the Umversity Grants Committee have 
each pledged £20,000 towards the cost 
of the project, which will be based at 
yaeen Mary and Scicon’s offices in 
London. 

Natfhe loses 
panel vote 

"Hie college lecturers’ union is to lose 
Jts vote on the Burnham primary and 
secondary committee under a snake- 
up of union membership proposed by 
Sir Keith Joseph. 

But the National Association of 
leacheis in Further and Higher 
education should retain observer sta- 
tus on the committee, “to preserve this 
important working link’’ with the 
rarther education committee, he re- 
commends. 

Natfhe leaders predicted that the 
j? ov * would increase the workload on 
rae further education committee and 
create conditions in which the arbitra- 
tion would be more difficult to avoid 
than in the past. 

The Secretary of State’s proposals 
^ voiv « lbe reduction of the overall 
tT* u , primary and secondary 
teachera panel, through the loss of 
Natfhe s vote and the reduction of the 
largest union, the National Union of 
■IfiBSuSOi-from 16 to 13 seats. 


group adds. Courses would be broad- 
ly-based and might have the potential 
to be linked with others. 

Although the three-year honours 
degree would continue to be of Im- 
mense benefit to many students, the 
report suggests that a significant num- 
ber of students would benefit from an 
alternative form of provision. Two- 
year diploma courses, with the possi- 
bility of credit transfer, are advocated 
as one initiative to this end. 

Degree courses should be 
broadened to get away from “narrow 
and unrealistic vocationalism ,, and 
some existing fine art degree courses 
could be merged with more general 
courses. The first two years could lead 
to a diploma with some students 


specializing for a further year. 

The number and size of specialist art 
degrees would be related more directly 
to likely career prospects, but post- 
graduate courses might be expanded to 
compensate for a reduction. 

The report suggests a number of 
criteria, including geography and ac- 
cess, quality and finks with postgradu- 
ate study and other disciplines, for 
deciding which institutions should be 
given the sought-after specialist 
courses. 

Responses to the discussion docu- 


Kingman runs out of time 
on SERC five-year plan 


begin in 1987/88. 

Provision for art education in higher 
education. Free from the NAB, Metro- 
polis House, 22 Percy Street, London 
W1P 9FF. . 


The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council is struggling over the 
production of its first corporate plan - 
a five-year prospect of the council’s 
work which should have been Issued 
last month for discussion over the 
summer. 

Council officials hoped for approval 
of the draft plan at either of the la st two 
full council meetings, in June and July, 
but both rejected the current version 
as, in the words of one member, “a 
description rather than a plan”. In- 
dustrial members of the council, in 
particular, argued the document was 
weak on future objectives and priori- 
ties, and dwelt too much on existing 
work. 

The new delay signals the end of 
Professor John Kingman’s hopes for a 
radical reshaping orthe SERCrs future 
commitments during his term as chair- 
man, which finishes at the end of 


Council to appeal to NAB over 

Hertfordshire has been taken aback by change its strategy and ask for the 
j — e .i— — i a j.j retention of the colier* cb— 


August. Last October hc announced a 
complete review of SERC spending, 
intended to lead to decisions on “ma- 
jor surgery” early this spring. This was 
then deferred until the corporate plan 
was produced in the summer. But the 
plan will now go before a new council, 
with seven fresh members, in October. 

The SERC is also waiting to see how 
changes in international exchange 
rates will affect its spending plans for 
next year. The pound’s climb against 
the dollar and European currencies up 
to last week could have given (he 
SERC a theoretical bonus of over £4 
million from its payments to overseas 
laboratories. 

- However, the rate has begun to slip 
back since then, and SERC officials 
stress that it will be several months 
before they can feel confident of 
benefiting from a, stronger pound. 

New SERC members, page 6 


Hertfordshire has been taken aback by change its strategy and ask for the 
the decision of the National Advisory retention of the college. Faced with the 

Body's board last week to end all prospect of losing initial teacher train- 
teacher training provision there. *ogi we decided the only option was 

Mr Donald Fisher., the countv transfer to Hatfield. We hone that the 


teacher training decision 


teacher training provision there. 

Mr Donald Fisher,, the county 
education officer, had suggested that 
Hertfordshire College oiEducation 
could be closed by 1986, provided 
NAB agreed to transfer teacher train- 
ing to Hatfield Polytechnic. 

But instead the board decided to 
accept the closure of the college and to 
reject the transfer of courses to the 
polytechnic on the grounds that it has 
no history of teacher education. 

The county council said this week it 
was stunned and distressed by the- 
decision and was deciding what further 
response to make. Pressure would 
undoubtedly be put on the NAB 
committee before it met in Septeinber. 

“But the council is unlikely ■ to 


transfer to Hatfield- We nope that the 
committee or the Secretary of State for 
Education will overturn the board's 
decision,” said a spokesman. 

In the event of IT training courses 
being lost, the county would look very 
carefully at the transfer of inservice 
provision to Hatfield Polytechnic. The 
nearest colleges to offer such provision 
are Chelmer Institute, Homerton in 
Cambridge and Middlesex Poly- 
technic. 

Mr Geoffrey Brass, the National - 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education’s representative for 
Hertfordshire, said he had not been 
aware of Mr Fisher’s latest proposals 
for the closure of the college. A 


meeting to decide on a plan of action 
was expected to take place at union 
headquarters yesterday. 

“Our policy is one of merger with 
Hatfield Polytechnic. We agreed this 
in the last six months. Before that we 
supported the continuation of the 
college as a free-standing institution. 
We now feel that we have been Left in a 
very bad position compared to other 
colleges and have been offered as the 
sacrifice to satisfy Sir Keith Joseph’s 
policy of rationalization,” he said. 

It was revealed this week that a 
proposal was tabled at last week's 
meeting of the NAB board to remove 
teacher training courses from Hum- 
berside College of Higher Education 
once North Riding' College had been 
given Us reprieve.' The move, sup- 
ported.by civil servants on the board, 
was ruled out of order on the m-mimic 


that the college and its authority had 
not been notified of the proposal in 
advance. 

Colleges were due to receive revised 
teacher training targets this week. The 
larger centres of primary training will 
lose between 10 and 20 places each If 
the NAB committee confirms the 
reprieves proposed For Portsmouth 


Polytechnic, the College of St Mark 
ana St John, and North Riding Col- 
lege. 

Places have been taken from institu- 
tions throughout the public sector, 
although not from smaller training 
centres whose viability might be 
threatened by further cuts. After talks 
with officers fo .the Voluntary Sector 
Consultative Council,, it was derided 
not to -ask the voluntary colleges to 
provide all theplaces necessary to save 
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The 'non-scientist’ in charge of report on private funding 

iv Ton Turney „ ^ 1 A ^ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils has entrusted preparation 
of its forthcoming report on private 
funding for research to the man who 
describes himself as the board's 
token non-scientist. Professor Peter 
Mathias, whose committee will put 
the finishing touches to its report 
over the summer, stresses he Is not 
even a soda! scientist, but a histo- 
rian. 

However, as professor of economic 
history at Oxford, be Is well placed 
to assess the role of academic re- 
search In industrial development. 
He is one of the independent 
members of the 24-strona ABRC, 
and his knowledge of Industry, 
his academic connections and his 
Interest in private funding - signified 
by his membership of the academic 
advisory council for the University 
College of Buckingham - ail helped 
guide the board's choice of chairman 
for the working party, announced 
earlier this year. 


The other members of the group 
are Mr Ronald Artus of the Pruden- 
tial Corporation, for expertise in 
banking and venture capital. Dr 
Waller Bodmer, research director of 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
one of the largest research charities, 
Mr Martin Wood of Oxford Instru- 
ments nnd (he board's chairman, Sir 
David Phillips. 

Professor Mathias is reluctant to 
forecast the group’s conclusions, but 
their general approach has been to 
try to chart the areas where non- 
government sponsors might pay for 
research in fields now supported by 
the ABRC - and to see if they can 
contribute to a strategy for com- 
plementary public and private sector 
Rinding. 

The study was requested by Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, and is an 
Indication of growing Interest among 
ministers in the potential for chan- 
nelling Industrial cash into academic 
laboratories. Both Sir Keith and Mr 
Geoffrey Pattie, minister for In- 


Double IT boost 
for Southampton 


by Peter Aspden 
Southampton University has received 
a double financial boost from the 
University Grams Committee and the 
EECs Esprit information technology 
programme. 

Tne UGC has agreed in principle to 
give the university at least t2.5 million 
to help towards the cost of a new 
electronics building. The electronics 
department, one of the oldest in the 
country, currently houses its 500 staff 
and students .among 13 different sites. 

.The university nns already raised 
nearly £1 million for the £3.5 million 
building, and news of the UGC boost 
now means construction enn go ahead 
In two years’ lime. 

The ‘university’s chancellor, Earl 
Jellicoe, announcing the funding, said 
the award of such a Inrgc sum In the 
climate of shrinking resources for 
universities as a whole was a tribute to 
Southampton's work. 

The electronics department recently 
played host lo a prestigious conference 
of world authorities on integrated 
circuit technology, which included rep- 


resentatives from the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, a research team from 
Southampton has won a £500,000 
grant from the EEC’s Esprit IT de- 
velopment programme for work on a 
“transputer', a powerful microp- 
rocessor which contains its own mem- 
ory and the facility to communicate 
with other transputers. 

Dr Chris Jcsshope, one oF the re- 
search team from the electronics de- 
partment, said the EEC Rinding would 
enable the university lo put ?n years of 
research into the new project. 

• The University Grants Committee 
has announced the distribution of the 
extra £9.75 million it has provided to 
enable universities to improve the 
funding of computer science. 

The largest grants have been re- 
ceived by London University (£1.35 
million^, Manchester University end 
the University of Manchester institute 
of Science and Technology (£740,000 
between them) and Leeds University 
(£340,000). 


A UMIST professor said that “point- 
less government planning exercises 
were among the reasons which had 
raused him to seek early retirement at 
60, 

.Professor John Hearie, head of 
UMlSTs department of textile tech- 
nology, said that the UGC was calling 
tor research plans every 12 or 18 
months, often asking for the same 
exercise to be repeated with different 
parameters. 

“We know that the UGC can’t 


they just lie buried under piles of 
paper.” 

He described the latest programme 


of government cuts - an average of 2 
per cent per annum - as “demoralis- 
ing" for universities, even though 
UMIST, as a centre of science and 
technology, might not suffer so 
seriously as some other institutions. 

Professor Hearie, who has been at 
UMIST for 36 years, will still be 
involved in some research there. 
Meanwhile he is to leave on August 15 
for a lecture and consultation tour 
which will take him to Japan, India, 
New Zealand and America. 

In 1986 and 1987 he will be a visiting 
professor at the University of Dela- 
ware, which has recently been de- 
clared a centre of excellence by the US 
government, with a grant of one 
million dollars. 




Cuts prompt early retirement 


formation technology at the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, have 
recently met leading industrialists to 
discuss the importance of the coun- 
try's science base. 

As Professor Mathias puts It, 
everyone is at it in this area. The 
ABRC study will overlap consider- 
ably with a Joint ABRC/Advisory 
Council for Applied Research and 
Development report on academic- 
industrial links Issued two years ago. 

Union tries to 
defuse row 
over TUC 

by David Jobbins 

An argument over the composition 
of the college lecturers' union dele- 
gation to the TUC could be defused 
following a promise by union leaders 
to try to include officials in the 1986 
team. 

Officials of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education are now voting in a ballot to 
relax sanctions imposed after a plan to 
Include some of them in this year’s 
TUC delegation was thrown out by the 
union's national council. 

Late last month they voted over- 
whelmingly to boycott the TUC in 
Blackpool next month and to refuse to 
carry out preparatory work for the lay 
delegation which is to attend. 

But talks between union leaders and 
the officials’ representatives produced 
o commitment to present the original 
formula to national council in time forr 
the 1986 TUC. Under it, at least three 
officials would be a full part of the 
delegation instead of as in the past, 
attending voluntarily, often in their 
free time. 

Now the 21 members of the Associa- 
tion of Scientific, Technical and Man- 
agerial Staff working for Natfho are 
reballotlng to relax the sanctions to 
allow Natfhe general secretary Mr 
Peter Dawson to attend the TUC. and 
to allow some preparatory work in- 
cluding drafting amendments and rep- 
resenting the union in the vital com- 
positing process to go ahead. 

Arguments against including offi- 
cials centred on their accountability to 
Natfhe’s decision-making bodies, and 
the risk of conflict of interest between 
Natfhe and ASTMS policy. 

Officials were particularly angered 
at what they see as the master-servant 
view' of their role implicit in the 
arguments. It therefore remains un- 
clear whether Mr Dawson will be in 
Blackpool, where he is one of 24 
candidates for 11 seats on the TUC 
general council reserved for unions 
with less than 100,000 members. 
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And Professor Maihlas himself is on 
a new group set up by the committee 
of vice-chancellors and principals on 
universities and Industry. 

The group's findings will be read 
closely in lhe DES, in the light or the 
board’s oft-reiterated advice to in- 
crease the science budget, but he 
believes the purpose of the Inquiry Is 
not >k to compromise the hoard's 
public position on funds". 

The group won a researcher on 
secondment from merchant bankers 
Morgan Grenfell for three months. 
With her help, Professor Mathias 
hopes they can draw a detailed map 
of where private money goes now 
across the research spectrum, which 
industrial sectors It comes from, and 
how much comes from large and 
small firms. 


The ABRC hopes Sir Keith re- 
quested the study because he wanted 
to increase the flow of research cash, 
rather than trim the allocation from 
the exchequer. Certainly companies, 
foundations and charities responding 
to the study group's initiative have ail 
emphasised that any Increase in their 
support should not be lhe cause of 
decreases In public Rinding. 

July Is the busiest time for indepen- 
dent ABRC members, as they have to 
assess the competing claims of the 
five research councils before the 
board makes Us recommendations to 
Sir Keith on the following year's 
science budget. But now that is past, 
Professor Mathias should have more 
time for his other job for the board. 

In between, he Is also writing a 
report on schools and institutions of 
archaeology for the British 
Academy, of which he is honorary 
treasurer. And he is trying to work 
out if he can accept an invitation to 
lecture for a term in Geneva next 
year while retaining his membership 
of the ABRC. 


Overseas success creates a housing crisis 

Stirling University is facing an accom- families - are already expected for the to the climate and withoi 
toodahon crisis because of its success coining session. Mrs Russell said. 


to attracting overseas students. 

Senior civil servants, educationists 
f nd “cademlcs from overseas are going 
to Stirling in record numbers, the 
toajonty attracted by courses in 
accountancy, business studies and 
aquaculture. Two senior members of 
w i h®. 5 Bta *f fl re currently in 
Malaysia on a recruiting drive, and 
around go offers have been made for 
toe unfrershy’s MBA in accountancy. 

Mrs Marjory Russell, the univera- 
tys accommodation officer, said the 
numbers of overseas students bad been 
ouuding up over the past five years, 
put this year there had been an 
increase in offers, with acceptances 
above normal. . 

oaii er £ ,s definitely a risk that we 
•raj not find accommodation for all-of 
inem . ch* * i nm - 


families - are already expected for the 
coming session. 

“In this area to find 50 family houses 
within a suitable price range would be 
a remarkable achievement,” she said. 


pied by overseas students. 

The university has now appointed 
someone full-time to seek suitable 
accommodation around the campus. - 
Mrs Russell said Stirling was a desir- 
able residential area, and there was 
therefore little commercial letting. 
Another problem is that Stirlings 
session begins early, in mid-Septem- 
ber, which is still the tourist season in 
Scotland. 

Isolated Rum cottages with minima! 
furnishings would cost around £150 a 
month, and were eagerly sought by 

oI..«Vhm4c l«ait ttiAPA ruraiM Tint hi 


to the climate and without transport, 
Mrs Russell said. 

But the university was being asked 
up to £500 a month for centrally heated 
modern flats, which overseas students 
could not afford. “We are desperately 
looking for accommodation at around 
£250,” said Mrs Russell. 

Stirling hopes that local home own- 
ers will be encouraged to lease to the 
university rather than individual stu- 
dents, since this does not create a 
protected tenancy, and rent is guaran- 
teed and paid in advance. People who 
might not consider leasing to a group 
of undergraduates might feel different- 
ly about leasing to a senior civil servant 
and his family, she added, 

The university is this session to 
.launch a “Welcome Centre" jointly 
with Central Regional Council for the 
children of overseas students, with a 

lAorhpr ivhn will h.ln ifimranimllarlnn 


Cox quits front bench 
to get back to research 


Baroness Cox has stepped down from 
hex front-bench position in the House 
of Lords, as baroness in waiting, be- 
cause she needs “the freedom of the 
back bench, to research and speak 
and publish.” 

Lady Cox, who is well-known as an 
author of the Black Papers on educa- 
tion. and who has also gone into print 
condemning allegedly left-wine bias at 
the Polytechnic of North London, was 
enigmatic about where her main areas 
of research would lie. 

She intends to devote more time to 
herwork with the National Council for 


Educational Standards, and with the 
educational study group of the Centre 
for Policy Studies - a group which she 
used to chair. 

“I would value the opportunity to 
speak from the back benches again on 
education," Lady Cox said. 

Her five- montlis as baroness in 
waiting was a three-fold responsibility. 
It entailed being a Government repre- 
sentative in the House of Lords, a 
baroness in waiting to the Queen, and 
Government spokesman on home 
affairs, education and environment in 
the Lords. 
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Joint bid to replace 
cut in UGC grants 


by Felicity Jones 
A consortium of nine universities is 
ready to launch a summer academy 
scheme in a bid to generate income to 
compensate for the cuts in University 
Grants Committee grant. 

The summer academy is the brain- 
child of Kent University which is to put 
up the risk capital and the university's 
finance committee has agreed to 
underwrite any losses incurred by the 
other universities. 

A central administrative office 
based at Kent will coordinate the 
week-long study programmes which 
have been devised by a representative 
committee of all the participant institu- 
tions. Each of the universities will 
provide four courses which will be 
repeated once during next summer and 
will draw upon the existing expertise of 
the extra-mural departments. 

Mr Nick Riding, secretary to Kent's 
school of continuing education said 
there was a gap in the provision of this 
kind of academic course , as opposed to 
recreation or leisure weeks, similar to 
successful holidays run in the United 
States for retired Americans held on 
university campuses. 

“We wanted to achieve a nnnd 


We wanted to achieve a good 
geographic spread at first and then 
expand the scheme if it is a success. Wc 

Backing for 
compulsory 
updating 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Department of Education and 
Science has backed the Engineering 
Council’s SUgpstinn that professional 
updating be made mandatory for all 
professional engineers. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, said last 
week it was important for professions 
close to wealth creation, such as en- 
gineering, to move quickly towards 
regular updating. 

, The DES response to an Engineer- 
ing Council discussion paper says there 
is astrong case for making professional 
recognition conditional on completion 
of continuing education and training. 
And the department says newly qual- 
ified engineers should 6c required lo 
do such courses to mnintain their 
membership of professional engineer- 
ia| institutions. 

The department calls on the En- 
gineering Council to take the lead in 
promoting updating, and says that the 
goal should be to extend mandatory 
updating to all members of the profes- 
sion. It says engineers with new qual- 
ifications can quickly find their know- 
ledge and skills seriously out of date, 
ana this can significantly impede in- 
dustrial performance. 

However, the DES makes no com- 
mitment to increasing Government 
spending in the area, referring only to 
a need for a change in attitudes by 
employers, professional institutions 
and training providers, and for an 
“^pase in industrial investment. 

ine DES paper says employees and 
professional groups must accept per- 
sonal and corporate responsibility for 
updating professional knowledge. The 
department will continue to encourage 
universities, polytechnics and colleges 
to expand their continuing education 
and training work. 

The Engineering Council is running 
a study of firms' attitudes to continuing 
education and training, expected to be i 
completed later this year. 


have had inquiries from other univer-i 
sities who want to come in," he said. 

The universities involved are Birm- 
ingham, Durham, East Anglia (with 
Cambridge), Edinburgh, Exeter, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Swansea and 
Kent. It is envisaged that some stu- 
dents may want to move from one 
university to another and the program- 
me has been devised with this contin- 
uity in mind. 

Mrs Ann Lewis, administrative 
officer of Durham University's depart- 
ment of adult and continuing educa- 
tion said they faced a deficit of £30, 000 
next year and a further 14.9 per cent 
cut in grant the year after. 

“The summer academy represents 
the entrepreneurial activity to try to 
make up that deficit. The universities 
have always been involved in summer 
schools but these have been declining 
partly due to the development oT 
activity holidays. 

“We believe the summer Btudy 
school is due for a revival and saw 
greater benefit in pooling resources 
with other universities through the 
consortium," she said. Durham Uni- 
versity’s four courses will be on Had- 
rian's Wall, frontier Anglo-Scottisb 
history, the northern monasteries and 
Northumbria's Victorian legacy. 



Jacqueline Scully overcame deafness to take a first-class degree in 
biochemistry at Oxford University. SHe lost her hearing at the age of 
eight after contracting meningitis and had to lip-read lectures during 
her time at Hertford College. She is pictured at the John Rndcliffe 
Hospital, in Oxford, where she Is spending the summer doing research 
before embarking on a PhD at Cambridge University. 


IT boost in reply to skills report 


by Patricia Santinelli 
In a rapid response to the Butcher 
report on skills shortages, the Business 
Technician Education Council is to 
pilot two new information technology 
courses in around 14 polytechnics and 
colleges from this autumn. 

The two new courses are aimed 
specifically at technicians. One will 
offer a higher national diploma in 
information technology, covering 
analysis, design and implementation of 
IT systems. The second will offer a 
HND in business information technol- 
ogy designed to educate practitioners 
who can promote, facilitate and inte- 
grate IT based systems within com- 
merce, industry and administration. 

Both courses come in the wake of 


findings outlined in the second report 
of the IT skills shortages committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr John 
Butcher, junior minister for trade and 
industry, published earlier this year. 

This focused on the shortage of 
technicians with IT skills and con- 
cluded that there Was a need both for a 
greater number of people with such 
skills and for a general level of IT skills 
in the technician workforce. 

As a result BTEC entered into 
discussions with representatives of the 
Department of Trade and Industry, 
the Engineering Council, the National 
Computer Centre, International Com- 
puters Ltd, the Manpower Services 
Commission and colleges and 
polytechnics. 


Research will aim to ease 
trauma of divorce 


Breaking up is hard to do - but it might 
become substantially less rancorous, 
not lo mention cheaper, if a team of 
academics from Newcastle University 
succeed in establishing a nationwide 
conciliation service for couples In- 
volved in marriage disputes. 

The group, led by Professor 
Anthony Ogus, professor of law, has 
been awarded nearly £400,000 by the 
Lord Chancellor's department to set 
up a conciliation project unit, which 
will look at ways of lessening the 
traumas of divorce and family break- 
down. 

The eight-person team will investi- 
gate the cost effectiveness of various 
informal conciliation schemes which 
exist ail over the country at present, 
weighing up the cost of their operation 
andthe consumer satisfaction derived 
from them. 

“There has been a trend of using 
more informal procedures for trying to 
solve divorce problems and make 
settlements, ana the Lord Chancellor's 
department has been considering for 
some time whether to devise a national 
conciliation service,” said Professor 
Ogus. 

Rather than have a judge or reg- 
istrar making decisions about things 


like custody of children and access, It is 
more effective in many coses to get 
both parties round the table and use a 
conciliator who will look for a volun- 
tary agreement.” 

He said such schemes already took 

E lace both in and out of court, with the 
elp of probation officers, marriage 
guidance counsellors and other spe- 
cialist staff. 

Mrs Janet Walker, a lecturer in 
social policy, said the group would 
study individual families over an 18- 
month period to find out their needs 
during periods of actute stress, and 
would also concentrate on the effects 
of separation and divorce on children’s 
emotional development. 

On the legal side, the unit will 
examine the costs of court time, solici- 
tors’ services and the time spent by 
various parties in the legal and con- 
ciliation process. Professor Ogus said 
the establishment of the unit reflected 


The courses will be run or are 
expected to be run at the following 
institutions -Brighton, Hatfield, Hud- 
dersfield, Lancashire, Leeds, Leices- 
ter, Manchester, Newcastle, Teesside 
and Thames polytechnics, as well as 
tlie colleges or Buckinghamshire, 
Dorset, Famborough and Slough. 

Draft guidelines for the IT courses 
will be Issued this autumn though 
definitive details will not be produced 
and distributed until a full evaluation 
of the pilot schemes has taken place. 

• Prestel Education has decided to 
reduce its time charge lo users by a 
third. The new tariff will be 4p -a 
minute instead of the standard rate of 
6p and will apply regardless of usage. 

Phase out 
hotel course, 
says HMI 


the establishment of the unit reflected 
the need for an inter-disciplinary 
approach to the problem. 

Assuming there is no further in- 
crease in the rate of divorce or the 
number of children per couple, the 
unit estimates that some 1.6 million, 
children will see their parents get 
divorced during the next 10 years. 


Union asks for medical accounts examination 


London Hospital Medical College Is 
considering a union’s plea for accoun- 
tants to investigate its finances and find 
ways of avoiding redundancies. 

„ ’P ds ,was suggested by the Assoda- 
?9P °* University Teachers during 
college authorities over the 
activities of the academic board sub- 
c^mmfttee which has been given the 
«sk of defining an “affordable staff 
structure.” * . 

TJnkm leaders fear that the activities 
JMTge^subconimittee. known as the. 


Academic Development and Planning 
Team could lead to redundancies. 

The talks were cordial, but inconclu- 
sive. AUT London regional official Mr 
Malcolm Keight said afterwards: “We 
hope to receive some assurances about 
the procedure the college is adopting, 
in particular that no decisions will be 
taken without proper consultation 
with the unions and the fullest debate 
tty the academic board. 

“However the college was unable to 
give any indication that redundancies 


would be avoided." 

The team’s report is expected to be 
discussed by the academic board early 
In the autumn. 

Earlier this year the college told the 
AUT that a medium-term financial 
plan removed the need for redundan- 
cies, which were first threatened last 
October when the financial petition 
seemed grim. But the union fears that 
the team’s recommendation which is 
being drawn np in consultation with 
external assessors could also Lead to 
worse staff/student ratios. 


hun College of Food and Domestic 
Arts to phase out a part-time profes- 
sional qualification for hotel ana cater- 
ing peisonne] in favour of a three-year 
Higher National Certificate course. 

However, this could pose a problem 
for mature students for whom the 
Hotel, Catering and Institutional Man- 
- agement Association qualification 
provided access to membership of a 
professional body. 

The findings are contained in a 
recent report by Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors on the college's part-time higher 
education courses for employees in the 
hotel and catering Industry. 

HM inspectors found that the initial 
intake to the HCIMA course was 
small, with wastage as high as 50 per 
cent. One explanation advanced is the 
high mobility of personnel within the 
industry. Eighty per cent of current 
students were already in management 
or supervisory posts, and promotion or 
employer demands meant many would 
be unable to continue their studies 
through day-release courses, the re- 
port states. 

While selection criteria for both the 
HCIMA and Business and Technician 
Education Council HNC programme 
are similar, the college should consider 
introducing formal compensating stu- 
dies to benefit students on the HNC 
course, HM inspectors advise. 

On overall evaluation, the inspec- 
tors found a high standard of teaching 
and learning experience, good links 
between the college and the hotel and 
catering industry and satisfactory tui- 
tion resources. 

All students found the courses re- 
levant to their work, but a slight bias 
towards hotels was noted by HCIMA 
students drawn from the National 
Health Service. 



77re author Is an executive member of 
the National Unton of Students. 
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overseas news 


Science 

budget 

halved 

from Christine Tausig 

OTTAWA 

Substantial budget cuts at the Science 
Council of Canada have left staff 
demoralized and apprehensive. The 
council was told tins week that its 
budget is to be slashed almost in half 
from $4.5 million to $2.5 million and 
the staff reduced from 68 to 30. The 
cuts are to be carried out by the next 
fiscal year. 

The council was established in 1966 
as the science policy “think tank”. 
Although it advises the federal govern- 
ment on science and technology issues, 
it operates at arm's length from the 
government. 

Word of possible cutbacks came in 
May, when the recommendation of a 
cost-cutting task force was tabled 
•along with the progressive conserva- 
tive government’s first budget. The 
task force proposed not only reducing 
the science council’s budget, but also 
allowing the government more control 
of its activities. 

When businessman and council 
board member Adnm Zimmerman 
heard of the plan he immediately led 
fellow board members in an impromp- 
tu protest march to the offices of prime 
minister Brian Mulroney and Tom 
Siddon, minister of state for science 
and technology. Such a budget de- 
crease, stated Mr Zimmerman Liter, is 
an "execution, not a cut”. 

This week, however, when the prop- 
osed cutbacks were confirmed by Mr 
Siddon, the federal government vowed 
not to interfere with the council’s 
Independence. In addition, despite 
receiving less funds, the council will be 
consulted monroften by the govern- 
ment on issues of national importance , 
the mnuster pledged. He specifically 
asked for the council's ndvice on 
subjects such as scope of Canadn's 
space programme and methods of 
ensuring adequate support of universi- 
ty research and training of future 
researchers. 

Although pleased that the minister 
nas announced plans to consult the 
science council more often, officials 
are left wondering how they will carry 
out such requests with only half their 
current resources. 


Australians enforce sanctions 

r* er & . . 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Australian higher education institu- 
tions have begun to apply bans on any 
dealings with South Africa, following 
increased pressure on the federal gov- 
ernment for tougher sanctions against 
the regime. 

. Australia supported France’s Un- 
ited Nations security council resolu- 
tion proposing a range of voluntary 
measures against South Africa, includ- 
ing a ban on further investment. A 
wide range of unions in Australia have 
also intimated that they will be taking 
action against companies known to 
have links with South Africa. 

The council of the Melbourne Col- 
lege of Advanced Education resolved 
last week to boycott products and 
equipment made in South Africa and 
to progressively el iminate any finan- 

Hand for 
Bangladesh 

from Charlotte Beyers 

„ fL PALO ALTO 

Whether or not 100 women in Bang- 
ladesh know it as they sew hand- 
icrafts and nuike fishing nets, they 
have friends across the world at 
Stanford University. 

Students here have raised $5,800 
to help the women who want to learn 
to help themselves. “We're trying to 
avoid having them depend on outside 
sources continuously," says Mr Nazir 
Ahmad, a student at the Stanford 
Food Research Institute, and found- 
er of SIDO, the Stanford Internation- 
al Development Organization. It now 
has chapters at more than 22 univer- 
sities Including Yale, Harvard, Prin- 
ceton and Brown. 

Burn hi Uungludesh, Mr Ahniud 
wants to educate American students 
and sfafT to the enormous problems 
facing developing countries. 

Since Its beginning in 1984, SIDO 
has sponsored three large-scale sym- 
posia. Harvard and Radclilfe 
hosted a symposium on Realistic 
Approaches to World Hunger. And 
both Stanford and Johns Hopkins 
have had recent conferences on Inter- 
national food crises and homeless- 
ness. 


cial dealings with companies associ- 
ated with that country. 

The college operates on a Aus $19 
million a year budget and at any one 
time has Aus $2 million invested in the 
short-term money market. Under the 
council ban, staff will be expected to 
avoid purchasing material produced in 
South Africa or made by firms with 
links to that country. 

The college's business dealings will 
be restructured to discriminate against 
companies with ties to South Africa, 
although the college admits this will be 
almost impossible to enforce fully. The 
chairman of council, Mrs Joan Dwyer, 
said that the resolution calling for the 
bans was intended to show the college's 
abhorrence for apartheid and the man- 
ifest inequalities in South African 
education and society. 

Elsewhere, the Council of the South 
Australian College of Advanced 


Education has also called for a Sqpth 
African boycott and students at Ade- 
laide University have urged that in- 
stitution to apply bans. 

The Federation of Australian LFni- 
versity Staff Associations and other 


businesses with links to South Africa. 

The general secretary of Hie 
FAUSA, Mr Les Wallis, said the 
federation two years ago had cut ties 
with a travel company owned by 
Elders because of that company's 
substantial pineapple plantations in 
South Africa. It has also removed 
hinds from Barclay's Bank because of 
its South African connections. 

Several other Australian higher 
education institutions are also believed 
to be considering imposing bans on 
South African contacts. 


T emps worry professors Academics negotiate perks 


The increasing numbers of temporary 
ana part-time faculty hired to instruct 
freshman and sophomore courses at 
American universities is causing con- 
e specially among professors of 

. According to Maxine Hairston, who 
neaps the conference on college com- 
positron^ Bn d communication of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng* 
nsn, the trend is not only reducing the 
supply of new talent entering college 
teaching but also affecting students' 
^resHn studying the humanities. 

Ms Hairston, who is a professor of 
English at the University of Texas, 
«auns that well-qualified young 
teachers are being hired on short-term 
contracts at salaries which compel 
do part-time work elsewhere, 
“a that many are leaving to take 
oetter paid jobs in industry. In 1980, 
year for which figures are 
fm! 1 .! e ‘ rom National Institute of 
Education, 41 per cent of college 


faculty were employed on a part-time 
basis. 

Students, she says, “quickly get the 
message that the department cares 
little aoout the large and diverse group 
of students in its lower division 
courses. Even students who have plan- 
ned to major in English will be discour- 
aged, ana few will even consider a 
career teaching English in high school 
or college. As the Influx of temporary 
and part-time faculty members has 
depressed faculty salaries, reduced 
faculty power, and lowered both the 
status and value of a PhD in English 
and other areas in the hmnanides, the 
news has trickled down to high school 
students’’. 

The problem arises from budget 
formulas which fund the labour-inten- 
sive freshman courses at lower levels 
than advanced courses. Ms Hairston 
wants this policy reversed, making it 


possible to staff them with regular 
faculty. 


from E. P. Brandon 

KINGSTON 
The academic staff union at the Mona 
campus of the University of the West 
Indies, in Jamaica, has negotiated a 
three-year pay freeze despite being 
offered an increase of some 10 per cent- 
per year. Yet its members are not 
complaining. 

Negotiations for the 1984/87 trien- 
nium oegan in earnest earlier this year 
with an offer that envisaged an In- 
crease of approximately 10 per cent a 
year. But for the first tune, as a result 
of the recent restructuring with Its 
increased local control of financial 
matters, the Jamaican campus was 
offered a substantial increase in non- 
taxable allowances. Since Jamaica’s 
tax rates have hardly changed since 
1977 the top rate of 57.5 per cent is now 
being charged on incomes of leBs than 
£2,000 per annum (14,000 Jamaican 
i dollars and above). 


The union was able to shift the 
money allocated foT the triennium into 
the maximum tax-free package accept- 
able to the Jamaican government, a 
60/40 mix of taxable and nan-taxable 
income. In so doing, Mona academics 
will now all enjoy a personal entertain- 
ment allowance averaging 3,000 
Jamaican dollars a year as well as 
about twice that for travelling and a 
choice of housing at 30 Jamaican 
dollars a month or a re-rental scheme 
at 30 per cent of salary. 

These perks do little to improve the 
relative standing of the Mona campus 
either within the university or in the 
international marketplace (a profes- 
sor's total package still only cpmes to 
less than £10,000. and less than a 
lecturer at the other campuses) but 
they represent a fairly substantial im- 
provement. 

The Jamaican government has 
promised on a number of occasions to 
reform the tax system. 


Discrimination ‘causing poverty trap for Malay Indians 


b y Geoffrey Parkins 
Malaysia's prime minister Datuk Seri 
*- r Mahathir Mohamad has been 
warned by the Malaysian-Indian Con- 
gress (MIC) that inadequate educa- 
j °PP° rt unities ana discrimina- 
non in education and employment are 
a major factor contributing to the 
Poverty trap In which 75 per cent of 
M aT an ‘ n di BDS find themselves. 

Addressing the party's general 
assembly in Malacca, which whb 
opened by the prime minister, party 
president Datuk Samy Vellu was sur- 
pnsmgly outspoken on the plight of 
Malaysia s Indian community. He said 
that from the earliest to the highest 
education system Indians 

fiSBCDfinCed - nmhlraK A nH nnmiinl 


opportunities generally had meant that 
the socio-economic status of the vast 
majority of Mafaysian-Indlans had 
stagnated and were still struggling to 
break out of poverty. 

According to Samy Vellu, who is 
also minister of works, the congress 
had used up most of its resources in 
attempting to secure higher education 
for young Indians. Coming dangerous- 
ly dose to openly criticizing the gov- 


Malays. 


attempting to secure higher education 
for young Indians. Coming dangerous- 
ly dose to openly criticizing the gov- 
ernment’s policy of positive discri- 
mination for Malays in education and 
employment Samy Vellu said that 
more scholarships should be made 
available to Indians. The quota system 
and government policy generally, he 
said, should reflect the interests of the 
entire nation and not lust those of the 


of the population, Chinese ana Indians 
35 and 15 per cent respectively, but at 
present many reports estimate that 
somewhere between 80-90 per cent of 
university scholarships are reserved 
for Malays. 

The problem In education begins 
long before higher education, said 
Samy Vellu. Almost 50 per cent of 
Indian primary school children receive 
instruction in Tamil language only. 
Facilities in the schools are poor and 
have seen no improvement in many 
years, especially in the rubber estates. 
The majority of Indian children drop 
out from school early, with only 6 per 
cent attending at the secondary level. 


And only just over 2 per cent reach the 
final school leaving. certificate level. 

After receiving much criticism for 
□ot going through the proper channels 
when presenting his grievances, Mr 
Vellu said that if he is now asked to 
step down from his post in the govern- 
ment, he would do so, “but nobody can 
stop me from talking and close my 
mouth". 

On education and employment, Mr 
Vellu said his criticisms were not 
levelleddirectly at the government but 
at the middle level officials and admi- 
nistrators who were simply not im- 
plementing the government's policies 
'‘diligently and sincerely"; policies 
which should meet the needs of all 
groups in society. 






Unhappy lot 
of university 
women 

The association has for many years 
wished to undertake research hi a 
number of areas which are becoming 
Increasingly Important for society In 
general and the universities In par- 
ticular. These Include the status of 
women in the universities, repre- 
sentation of ethnic minorities and 
other underprivileged groups such as 
the disabled, and the working condi- 
tions of non-lennred academic staff 
including tutors, instructors and de- 
monstrators. 

In 1983 the association's council 
approved binding for a research 
project to be set up under the 
supervision or Margaret Wilson of 
Auckland University to: show the 
position of women academies In New 
Zealand universities; examine some 
of the reasons for the present position 
of women; compare the New Zealand 
situation with similar recent studies 
In Australia and elsewhere; look at 
the feasibility of affirmative action 
programmes. 

The final report Is due for release 
In September/October. Preliminary 
. figures confirm generally held views. 
For example, In recent years the 
proportion of hill-time female uni- 
versity students has steadily in- 
creased. In 1963 female students 
were 24.6 per cent of the Internal 
student population, by 1975 this 
figure had Increased to 36.1 per cent 
and by 1983 to 43.9 per cent. Female 
students In 1983 represented 40.5 per 
cent of hill-Ume and 58.8 per cent of 
part-time (Including extramural) stu- 
dents. 

It conics ns no surprise, however, 
that the Increasing number of women 
students has not led to any significant 
Increase ln the representation of 
women academic staff. In 1963 
women academics represented 9.6 
per cent of the academic staff. By 
1983 this figure had only Increased lo 
13.5 per cent with the greatest repre- 
sentation being In lowly-ranked posi- 
tions. 

The proportion of women lo men 
In tenured or lenurable posts In 1983 
was only 9.8 per cent. Of Ibe 
academic women ln New Zealand's 
universities 34.4 per cent ore In 
non-tenured junior posts. 

The survey confirms the associa- 
tion's suspicions that women get 
fewer jobs at our universities and 
when they do they are appointed at 
lower levels than men and free 
serious difficulties in gaining promo- 
tion. Helen Clark, MP, and an 
ex-academic. In a lecture on "The 
University and Women” delivered at 
Auckland University In June 1983 
made the following remark: 

“Hie very structure of the 
academic career - as of other careers 
- plays a crucial role In blocking the 
advancement of women in the univer- 
sities.” 

Issues such as paid maternity 
leave, the provision of adequate child 
care facilities on campus, Job-shar- 
ing, permanent part-time employ- 
ment and affirmative action pro- 
grammes are now seen as pressing if 
the balance Is to be rectified. 

Margaret Wilson’s final report Is 
awaited with anticipation by a num- 
ber of organizations including the 
Human Rights Commission. 
Appropriately enough. It will be 
released almost at the end of the 
United Nations Decade for Women - 
the association hopes that the univer- 
sities will play their role In improving 
the lot of women In the next decade. 

Rob Qrozier 

The author h executive secretary of 
the Association of University Teachers 
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Maggie Richards on a successful alternative to the A level route 

How Coventry 

made access pay 


Wendy is a Malaysian student of 22. 
determined to study law. Her com- 
mand of English is excellent, her 
academic record impressive - but it is 
not recognized by British institutions 
for entry into higher education. 

Zainal is a Malay, aged 23. His 
examination successes include eight O 
levels and technical qualifications in 
architecture. He wishes to study the 
subject at degree level but his grasp of 
English has been insufficient to merit a 
place. 

Both have problems common to 
many overseas students this summer 
who will apply and be rejected by 
polytechnics and universities through- 
out Britain. Yet both are now poised to 
enter the system: Wendy has a place at 
university, Zainal has been accepted 
by a polytechnic. 

Their entries have resulted from a 
year of study on a novel access course 
which has drawn on the strengths of 
three separate sectors of post-school 
education to provide an alternative to 
the A level route. 

The scheme has been functioning as 
a pilot project for two years at Coven- 
try, under the umbrella of the Coven- 
try consortium - an amalgamation of 
further and higher education institu- 
tions in the West Midlands, originally 
established to provide updating prog- 
rammes for local industry. 

Under the academic supervision of 
Warwick University, the scheme 
embraces three colleges of further 
education, utilizing teaching skills in 
the further education sector and com- 
bining them with teaching materials 
derived extensively from Open Uni- 
versity foundation courses. 

Warwick's higher education founda- 
tion programme also differs from other 
access courses in Us attempt to be 
national, directing students to the 
institutions best suited to their indi- 
vidual needs rather than regarding 
them as academic fudder. 

. Two other facets have been linked 
into the programme this summer: an 
overseas marketing strategy designed 
to promote the British system as 
extensively as possible abroad, and n 
counselling service to give guidance to 
stiulents entering the scheme. 

Some years ago Warwick considered 
an on-campus access course for over- 
seas students, but encountered opposi- 
tion from its own acndcmlc staff, who 
wore reticent - to say the least - about 
embarking on work at such a level. 

From closer involvement with the 
further education sector through con- 
nections with the Coventry consor- 
tium, the idea of an access course 
taught by the colleges emerged. In 
recognizing that not all students would 
want to progress to higher education in 
the immediate vicinity, Warwick then 
set about determining what validation 
or its courses could be offered as an 


alternative to A level - deemed in- 
appropriate for students who would 
not only be handicapped by language 
difficulties .but who also had not been 
immersed in the British education 
system since childhood. 

Open University materials at found- 
ation level seemed to provide the 
obvious solution. They also offered the 
added advantage of recognition by 
almost every academic institution in 
the country. 

To align the materials with the 
academic year (the Open University 
operates a calendar year) Warwick has 




June, which will be externally assessed 
by OU staff. 

The programme is being aimed 
principally at students for whom En- 
glish is a second language, so particu- 
larly strong emphasis is being placed 
an Englishlanguage in the curriculum. 

Courses are designed on an interdis- 
ciplinary basis to give the student as 
broad an introduction to potential 
openings within the system as possible. 
Some specialized areas have been 
excluded - medicine and graphic art 
are prime examples. The pattern of 
provision is determined purely by 
market factors: the programme will 
provide courses according to the de- 
mands of students expressed in their 
letters of application. 

So far this summer the university has 
received more than 100 applications, 
dividing into six main areas of study: 
law, social sciences, engineering, busi- 
ness studies and economics, social 
administration and a heterogeneous 
science group. 

Science ana engineering courses will 
be taught at Coventry technical col- 
lege, where students will follow either 
the OU science foundation course or, 
as the OU docs not provide an en- 
gineering foundation programme, ele- 
ments of a sccond-fcvci technology 
course combined with components of 
the OU mathematics foundation ma- 
terial. 

Other students will be divided be- 
tween two colleges of further educa- 
tion. For students taking law, part of 
the course will involve joining first 
year students at Warwick on one day n 
week for tuition. Business studies 
students will receive additional help 
with mathematics, geared to their 
future study requirements. 

The two pilot projects undertaken 
so far have proved useful in highlight- 
ing some problem areas, and helping 
further education lecturers tutoring 
the courses to become acclimatized to 
the extensive use of OU materials. 

One significant feature has been the 
extent to which overseas students, 
unaccustomed to British customs and 
traditions, have found the OU televi- 
sion programmes of immense value. 




Henley College course tutor Mr Terry Rees with two of the Malay students. 


Vises] aids have also been useful in 
pinpointing references taken for 
granted in Britain- to institutions such 
as “Westminster” and “Whitehall”. 

Counselling has proved an essential 
feature of the pilot projects, and forms 
of crucial element of the new pro- 
gramme. Soon after their arrival 
students receive a talk on the struc- 
ture of British higher education. 

One of the first aims is to make 
clear the plethora of opportunities 
available to them. Another intention 
is to eliminate some basic misconcep- 
tions- staff have discovered demands 
to study computer science in fact dis- 
guise a desire to look at business 
applications, rather than advanced 
construction techniques. 

A third gonl is to extract from each 
student a profile of non-academic 
expertise, experience over the two 
pilot projects has shown that many 
students completing application forms 
fail to detail relevant items such as 
work experience. 

From the information collected, a 
full profile of each student Is compiled. 
Students are then encouraged to sift 
through prospectus materials and 
select options. 

From the options and after further 
discussions, college staff begin arrang- 
ing interviews with institutions. In 
advance of interviews each institution 
will receive a full profile and college 
assessment of the student. 

In addition to academic counselling, 
social activities are arranged for the 
students throughout their stay on the 
programme, including outings to fami- 
liarize them with the British environ- 
ment. While on the programme, each 


student is registered not only with the 
college, but also as an associate mem- 
ber of Warwick university entitled to 
use all campus facilities. 

Until now students have come via 
Warwick’s own admissions scheme. 
But From this summer Warwick is 
going into partnership with other ma- 
jor institutions in the system, universi- 
ties such as Nottingham, Liverpool 
and East Anglia, and from the other 
side of the binary line, Coventry and 
Birmingham polytechnics. 

This network will feed students into 
the programme if their qualifications 
or A level results are not up to 
expectations. Students completing the 
programme will be encouraged to look 
flist to institutions within the network 
for degree courses, before making 
their choices, 

“We arc happy to accept students on 
the basis that they will come to us if 
their results arc not up to expectation, 
and return to the institution to follow 
their chosen degree course on satisfac- 
torily completing our programme, 11 
explained Warwick's senior assistant 
regisirar Mr David Warner. 


Basing the programme on the three 
further eduention colleges currently in 
use, Warwick estimates being able to 
accommodate up to 500 students per 
year. But another four colleges within 
the Coventry consortium have indi- 
cated willingness to join the scheme if 
demand increases. 

The programme now finds Itself in 
direct competition with the types of 
sub-degree courses offered by the 
institutions of other Western nations, 
notably the United States. Three staff 
from Warwick have been on a canvas- 


sing mission this year to the Middle 
ana Far East, promoting both the 
programme and the university. 

.To expand on these activities War- 
wick has gone to the private sector for 
aid, enlisting the help of the Pitman 
organization, which specializes in busi- 
ness, secretarial and language tuition, 
and has an extensive network of 
schools and agencies operating over- 
seas. 

It is hoped many Pitman students 
will be guided on from their studies at 
basic and intermediate levels to the 
Warwick, programme. The Pitman 
agencies overseas will receive a ten per 
cent commission for every student 
enrolled. 

Students enrolling in 1985 will be 
charged a flat fee of £3,150 for Ihelr 
tuition, the equivalent of a first year 
arts or social sciences degree coutsc. 
The university estimates the full cost, 
including the price of accommodation, 
will be in the region of £5,700. 

Both Warwick and Pitman staff 
recruiting abroad have encountered an 
enormous amount of interest in what 
Britain's higher education system has 
to offer. 

“It is realty a matter of explaining 
how the British higher education sys- 
tem functions, in comparison to (lie 
American model. In countries such ns 
Korea and Thailand there has up to 
now been no real conception of our 
system," said Mr Warner. 

“Everybody regards British higher 
education as the summit of achieve- 
ment. Its standards are incomparably 
the best in the world, but it is also 
regarded as so difficult to enter that 
reluctantly people go elsewhere.’* 


A new guide to access courses has just been 

n lished by the University of Lancaster - the 
time such courses, whose recent growth 
aas been one of the most spectacular features of 
adult education, have been catalogued. 

A Survey 0 / Access Courses In England by 
pusan Lucas, administrative officer hi Lane- 
jesters department of education, and research 
assistant Peter Ward, can be obtained from 
Lancaster for 13. It contains details of “second 
Chance” courses offered by 83 separate institu- 
tions in England. 

The book begins by defining what constitutes 
an “access course”. Mention them to most 
people, Susan Lucas says, and they’ll Im- 
mediately think of the courses for AJVo- 
lanbbean teachers at the Polytechnic of North 
She felt the need for a guide to the 
Point where people may reenter education 
a period out of It. 

The courses listed are run by colleges of 
nulher education and similar institutions, and 
can lead on to higher education at either 
university or polytechnic. A number have 
formal links with universities and polytechnics 
in the regions - either through “feeder” 
arrangements by which the access course acts as 
a direct qualification for the degree, or through 
*H* n college” federations. 

The entry for each course contains Its title, 
and address of the coordinator, .a 
o«crfption of the origins and purposes of the 
scheme, entry qualifications, the course struc- 
assessment arrangements and the prog- 
2* °* former students who have gone on to 
higher education. 


Help from the FE student’s flexible friend 
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farther education colleges who are interested In 
providing their own courses. While there’s a 
common theme they’ll find a number of possible 
models. 

“Careers advisers may also be interested. 
Although they concentrate largely on 16 to 
19-year-olds (he rise In unemployment means 
they’re having to spend much more time now 
dealing with the needs and problems of older 
people. 

“And admissions tutors in universities should 
find it fs valuable for assessing the qualifications 
of people who’ve only done access courses 
before they’ve applied. This is why we’ve 
devoted a lot of space to assessment - that sort of 
Information other institutions will be looking 
for.” 

In spite of the diversity of courses and 
institutions, she sees a degree of commonality: 
’This may be because one or two courses have 
served as a model for the others, though I'm not 
certain about that.. There is a strong emphasis 
on communications skills, numeracy and litera- 
cy, and more stress on the development of study 
techniques than on content. The aim Is to 
develop skills which can be applied”. 

The humanities, social sciences, teaching and 
social work account for the majority of courses: - 
“There’s minimal provision In information 
technology, engineering and the sciences gener- 
ally. There’s a desire to provide courses, but the 
obstacles are enormous. All these courses need 

MnmluiHlL Mill Mill /Ml III hlilM tft WUlfmil. 


plate the daunting thought of taking up physics 
at 24 or 34 to realize why such courses are hard 
to fill. 

“There’s the same problem with languages, 
pure art and music. They’re all sequential 
subjects - it’s impossible for someone to take up 
French and in a year or two be on a level with 
someone who’s gone all the way through school, 
finishing with a B grade A level.” 

At Lancaster Sue Lucas Is at the centre of a 
very strong area, but she says: “I can look at the 
map ot England and see areas with very little - 
East Anglia, parts of the South West and the 
Midlands. 

<( Uke all nan-statutory provision it Is very 
much dependent on the attitude oTtheLEAs and 
colleges. Very often getting courses started de- 
pends on one person In an authority or a college 
willing to push hard for it”. 

She expects access courses to go on growing, 
and it does seem unlikely that Ihere’fl be any 
moderating of the demand caused by education- 
al disadvantage and unemployment. 

“The only thing that can stop It growing is 
financial problems,” says Sue Lucas, who sees 
possible reasons of enlightened ' self-interest 
driving Institutions of higher and farther 
education Into backing access projects. “By the 
end of the 1980s quite a lot of them might be 
struggling for students and will welcome more 
mature candidates to keep Ihelr rolls up”. 

U nn , D9»l ]„ 


A SURVEY OF ACCESS’ COURSES 
IN ENGLAND 

Edited by Susan Lucas and fata* Ward 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 9.8.SS 


In the c o nc l udin g part of our series on demograph y Andrew Hinde rhart« 
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Little over 100 years ago, most married 
couples in England monaged to pro- 
duce more than six children. Today, 
the average family size is around two 
children, in the middle of thc 19th 
century, very few couples appear to 
have made an effort to limit the size of 
their families, yet the systematic prac- 
tice of birth control is now an almost 
universal feature of married life. This 
decline in the level of human fertility 
and the widespread adoption of birth 
control constitutes what has been de- 
scribed as the “fertility transition”. 

In the last 20 years, research into the 
nature and cause of this decline in 
fertility has grown. One project, car- 
ried out at the office of population 
research at Princeton University, New 
Jersey, has shown that, with the excep- 
tion of France, fertility began to de- 
cline throughout western Europe re- 
markably quickly. In Belgium, the 
decline was under way by 1882; in 
Germany, by 1890; in Denmark, by 
1900; and even in Catholic-dominated 
Ireland, the decline had begun by 
1929. 

The number of births per 1,000 
inhabitants in England and Wales 
before 1871 was between 32 and 35; by 
1901 it had declined to 28.5; and by 
1931 it had reached 15.8, n level simitar 
to today. 

The reduced number of children 
soon attracted the attention of thc 
registrar general. In 1911. a special 
question was incorporated into the 
decennial census which asked married 
couples about the number of children 
they had. When the results were 
analyzed, it became clear that, 
although the decline in fertility was a 
.. national phenomenon, there were con- 
siderable variations between social 
and occupational classes. Using a divi- 
sion of the population into five social 
classes (professional nnd managerial, 
intermediate non-manual, skilled 
manual, semi-skilled manual anil un- 
skilled manual) there was an inverse 
relationship between class and fertil- 
ity. This relationship become more 
pronounced during the last decades of 
the 19lh century, since Ihc fertility 
decline set in more quickly in thc 
higher social classes. 

what was especially interesting was 
mat three occupational groups did not 
nt in with this general pattern. Coal 
miners and agricultural labourers 
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been exceptionally infertile. The wives 
of textile workers married before 1881 
produced fewer children than any 
other group except professional and 
managerial workers. Eilidh Garrett's 
wrk on the West Yorkshire town of 
Keighley - part of a project being 
undertaken at the department ot 
geography at the University of Shef- 
field - shows that the low fertility of 
textile workers is related to the long 
hours worked in the mills. 

| What Is 
much more im- 
portant land 
far more diffi- 
cult) to explain 
than the de- 
cline in fertility 
is why couples 
in all walks of 
life began to control the number of 
children they produced. 

There are two hypotheses summa- 
rised by the Swedish demographer 
P°sta Carlsson. The ,, innovauon'’ 
hypothesis entails the belief that birth 
control is a recent invention which 
appeared some time In thc late- 19th 
century, and that although couples 
may have wanted to limit the size of 
their families before this, they were 
unable to do so because they lacked 
access to the required knowledge and 
technology. Once the means of con- 
traception became available, they 
were quickly adopted, first by the 
urban middle classes, and later by the 
working classes and in the countryside. 

According to the “adjustment" 
hypothesis, birth control is not a new 
invention; couples have, from time 
immemorial, known how to control 
fertility, it was only in the late- 19th 
century, however, tnat social and eco- 
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This Liverpool fish hawker and his wife had a 
family of 1 1 children. In the days before the 
fertility transition, large families like this had 
several economic advantages- the children 
contributed to the household income, and thc 
older ones could act as child-minders for their 
younger brothers and sisters, enabling the 
mother to work. The flsh-hawkcr’s family 1 b 


in “human desires and values” pro- 
duced the motivation to use this know- 
ledge. Advances in birth control tech- 
nology, while ultimately rendering 
contraception a good deal easier, arc 
seen as secondary to the structural 
changes which were the primary cause 
of thc fertility transition. 

Two important developments in 
late- 19th century Engl ana seem to 
support thc innovation hypothesis. 
The first involved technological adv- 
ances made in the manufacture of the 
condom. Rubber was first vulcnnized 
during the 1840s, and thc process was 
applied to condom manufacture in tile 
1870s. In thc 188% the first “seamless” 
condom was made, and barbers 1 shops 
and other “surgical” stores began to 
sell a wide variety of sheaths. 

Thc second event was thc trial in 
1877 of Charles Bradlaugli and Annie 
Besant. Bradlaugh nnd Besant orga- 
nised thc reprinting nnd distribution of 


ptionallnonerespect-noneofhls children 
died In infancy or childhood. In many late-19th 
century families, one child In three or four did 
not survive until its fifth birthday. Right, Annie 
Besant, freethinker and blrth-controllcr, whose 
trial (with Charles Bradlaugh) in 1877 was an 
important landmark In the spread of birth 
control ideas. 


a pamphlet first published in thc USA 
in the 1830s called The Fruits of 
Philosophy; or, the private companion 
of young married people, written by a 
Massachusetts doctor, Charles 
Knowlton. 

This pamphlet recommended a 
number of methods of birth control, 
including douching with solutions of 
“astringent vegetables, [such] as white 
oak bark, hemlock bark, red rose 
leaves, green tea, [and] raspberry 
leaves or roots”. It regarded vinegar as 
“quite effectual”. The police were 
informed before the pamphlet was 
distributed, and Bradlaugh and Besant 
were subsequently arrested and tried 
fbrpubiishlng obscene literature. 

Tne effects of the trial on the public 
mind were great indeed. The record of 
the court proceedings was published in 
the leading newspapers and, more 
significantly, sales of 77ie Fruits of 
Philosophy rocketed, Before the trial, 
they had averaged 700 a year. In the 
three months during and after the trial, 
125,000 were bought, and in the three 
and a half years afterwards, 185,000. 

The trial also led directly to the 
formation of the Malthusian League, 
the first organisation in England dedi- 
cated to advocating the practice of 
birlh control. The League's name, 
taken from Thomas Robert Malthus, 
whose Essay on the Principle of 
Population had first been published in 
1798. was somewhat misleading, since 
Malthus had advocated celibacy and 
continence, or “prudential restraint” 
as a means of preventing population 
growth outstripping the food supply, 
whereas the League saw celibacy and 
“sexual deprivation" as the causes of 
vice, prostitution and even insanity, 
and therefore suggested the use of , 
contraceptives as tne solution to the. 
population problem (especially for 
poor couples with large families), This 
view became known as “Neo-Malth- 
usianism”. , , 
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from its foundation in 1877 until 1927, 
and maintained the publication of a 
journal. The Malthusian, until after 
the First World War, Its membership 
never rose above 1,200. It did not 
publish information about contracep- 
tive techniques, but recommended 
works published elsewhere, the most 
influential of which were Annie Be- 
sant's The Law of Population (1877), 
and HemjAlIbutt’s The Wife's Hand- 

The conclusion that Ihc increased 
circulation of Knowlton's pamphlet 
and the increased awareness of birth 
control techniques, were primary 
causes of thc fertility transition would 
be too hasty. Knowledge of birth 
control was probably more widespread 
in 19th-century England than at first 
appears. 

As early as 
1823, Francis 
Place wrote 
and distributed 
three hand- 
bills, entitled 
To the Married 


responsible for the decline in fertility 
in certain regions of France, which 
began as early as the revolution. 

The innovation hypothesis does not 
wholly explain the onset of the fertility 
transition in England. We must there- 
fore ask how a motivation to have 
fewer children might have originated. 

Demographers nave usually looked 
to economic and social changes for the 
answer to this question. A host of 
theories relating tne fertility transition 
to concomitant changes in the eco- 
nomy and society hHs been proposed. 
The project being carried out at the 
University of Sheffield under the gui- 
dance of Dr Robert Woods has the aim 
of assessing these theories in relation 
to the decline of fertility In England 
prior to Hie First World War. The 
results so far suggest that the motiva- 
tion to control fertility may have 
emerged in several ways. 

First, there was a change in the 
economic value of children to their 
parents. During much af the 19th 
century, It was common for children to 


of both Sexes, 
To the Married 


of both Sexes in Genteel Life, and To 
the Married of both sexes of the 
Working People. In these he sdvo- 
cated the age-old method of con- 
traception known as withdrawal, or 


about an inch square, being placed in 
the vagina previous to coition, and 
afterwards withdrawn by means of a 
double twisted thread, or bobbin, 
attached to it;" 

Three years later, Richard Carlile’s 
Every Woman’s Book j or What is 
Love ? enjoyed a large circulation, and 
in 1854 Dr George Drysdale published 
his Elements of Social Science, in which 
he recommended douching in tepid 
water, and a method simitar to tnat 
known today as the rhythm method. 

Drysdale did not thfrik much of the 
condom which, he said, dulled enjoy- 
ment and even produced impotence. 
Condoms had been available tor many 
years before the mid-19th century, 
although their earliest use in England 
was as a means of preventing sexually 
transmitted diseases, rather than to 
prevent conceptions. 

Itseems, therefore, that anumberof 
contraceptive methods were available 
to the English public long before the 
birth rate began to fail. Of course, 
many of these were primitive and 
unreliable. In the last resort, there 
were- two meth ods certain to succeed: 
abortion and abstinence from sexual 
intercourse. 

Abortions, though made illegal in 
1803, were available clandestinely 
throughout the 19th century. Absti- 
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began in the textile mills and spread to 
other sectors of the economy, were 
reinforced by the 1870s Education 
Acts, which made elementary educa- 
tion compulsory and further reduced 
the earning potential of children. 
Moreover, the education was not free. 
Children, gradually became an econo- 
mic burden upon their parents instead 
of an asset. 

Second, it bas been shown by Pro- 
fessor Banks that during the 186fis and 
1870s middle class incomes were not 
rising as fast as those Of other classes, 
especially the upper working classes. 
The cost of bringing up their children 
according to middle-class Ideals was, 
therefore, proving increasingly 
burdensome. Their solution was, 
simply, to have fewer children and 
adopt birth control. Dr Christopher 
Smith has recently shown that in 
Sheffield the lower middle class — the 
social group most vulnerable to econo- 


mic pressure - was the one pioneering 
fertility control. 

Third, soda! changes were occurring 


Third, social changes were occurring 
in the relationship between man. and 
wife: wives were gradually: gaining 
more influence over household deci- 
sion-making. As Laura's mother put it 
In Flora Thompson’s Lark Rise to 
Candleford : “If they knew what it . 
meant to carry and bear and bring up a 
child themselves, they wouldn't expect 
the woman to be in a hurry to have n 
second or third now they've got a say in 
the matter.** 

The spirit of self-help, part of the 
Capitalist and individualist mentality 
promulgated, for example, by the 
architects of the New Poor Law, may 
also have played a part, in that ft 
fostered greater ambitions on the part 
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offspring, upon whom more care could 
be lavished and who could be given a 
better start in life, may thus hnve 
become a more attractive proposition 
than numerous progeny condemned to 
a childhood of poverty. 

Thus both the innovation and the 
adjustment hypotheses may be tenable 
in an explanation of thc decline of 
fertility in late- 19th and early-20th 
century England. The adoption of 
birth control was in part the consequ- 
ence of increasing economic and social 
pressures upon large families. Thc 
strength of these pressures, particular- 
ly in the case of the middle classes, is 
emphasised by the spread of fertility 
control despite considerable hostility 
towards the use of contraception. 

Probably the most vociferous 
opposition came from the medical 
profession. From thc mid- 19th century 
until thc First World War, doctors like 
C. H. F. Routh, senior physician to lhc 
Samaritan Hospital for Women and 
Children, issued dajrk threats about thc 
consequences of uping contraceptive 
devices. 

These included sterility, nympho- 
mania and cancer for women, and 
amnesia and "cardiac palpitations" for 
men. Those few doctors who advo- 
cated birth control, such as Henry 
Allbutt, the Leeds physician who 
wrote 77 jc Wife’s Handbook, were 
unceremoniously struck off the medico 
al register. 

The Church, 
which initially 
showed re- 
markably little 
interest in de- 
bates about 
birth control 
(possibly be- 
cause of a re- 
luctance to be heard discussing matters 
that were considered obscene), came 
into the open during the 1890s. Prom- 
inent opponents oi contraception in- 
cluded william Boyd Carpenter, 
Bishop of Ripon (who Bad 11 children) 
and toe bachelor Bishop of London, 
Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram. 
Eventually, the 1908 Lambeth Confer- 
ence passed several resolutions against 
birth control both on scriptural 
grounds and because it subverted the 
Christian ideal of marriage. 

Opposition to the birth control 
movement declined after 1918, but it 
was not until the establishment of birth 
control cUnics by Marie Slopes and the 
introduction of the first formal courses 
in birth control for physicians by the 
Royal Institute of Public Health (in 
1930) that, in the words of R. A. 
Soloway, “the walls of the citadel fell". 
By then, though, the fertility transition 
In England and Wales was almost 
complete. . 

The author is Junior research fellow in 
the department ofjGeography at the 
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Portraits of public men 
flnd private functions 

Historian and nniih>ai 


approach to the soriofoey and history 
of science has found favour among a 
few philosophers of science. The new 
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Mlzu nl nagasu - let the water wash it 
away - is a phrase the Japanese use 
about the past. It is rather more than 
letting bygones be bygones. There is a 
w«a n f obliteration of un 
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Above left, Crown Prince Hlrohlto on an official visit to Britain In 1921. 

Centre, mimhmnm rlmid mi.p Mnnnc»Ll j ... . , . 


n . ' — * .wy^uv »» «■ umtuu nsii iu ui i mm ill 1741 . 

Centre, mushroom cloud over Nagasaki after the dropping of the atom bomb. 
Above, a fair in hoitonr of the Shinto god of commerce In the rebuilt central 
shopping street of Hiroshima. 
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Bity not only adopted the descrip- 
t of the war as envisaged by war- 
□ propaganda (and, as such, ban- 
ned during the occupation), but also 
.... resurrected the right-wing novelist 

was told to rc-write the description Fusao Hayashl’s Dai Toa senso kotei- 

as the Japanese army s unorganized ron (An afDrmative view of the Grea- 

riiuaisiory texts and substituted actI ? n , wh f h ^ P^ce in the midst of ter East Asia war), 

ord “iSvmS? tor VhS "fl-i ^R cr thc com P lnin I ts Hayashi’s thesis is that what hap- 

on” when if word mad e by the Chinese government in pened between 1941 and 1945 was 

don tow^?OdnliS f thE P 1930s e 1 25* I l enag ^ i dec,d ! 1 d to in , sist °“ ^ ly an cpisode in a hundred years’ 

_ ^ mna in the 193 ° 8 - original wording and to re-insert it by war which started when the British 

means of anerratiun slip. The ministry navy shelled Kagoshima in 1863. The 

I The timp hnc rnmo refused, saying there was nothing to guns which had blown Indians from 

. ^ . fteir b.rrcls after the mutiny and 

wnen we must explain The 71-year-old Ienaga IS, of course, compelled unwilling Chinese to accept 

Why .T&Dfin whom] - I ? ore t™ 11 a writer of textbooks. He is the humiliation of opium sales, were 

Hip pill fin m tbo auth °r of Japan's Last War, an now directed at Japan. In self-defence 

we racinc war 7 attack on the “arrogant and irresponsi- Japan felt the need both to “expel the 

ble" military who both destroyed barbarian” and to “civilize and enllght- 

Japanese democracy and sent their en” its people, 
armies “trained with calculated brutal- These two things are usually seen as 
ity” into Asia in the 1930s and 1940s, contradictory - for Hayashl they a~ 
and only surrendered when they had complementary, both means of farii 
brought down unon their own oeoolea the threat from the West. Tnmm mi 


by accepting westernization and dis- 
carding traditional Japanese qualities. 

Hie upshot of the 1945 defeat was 
that Japan would henceforth refuse to 
accept the confrontational view of the 
world - friends and enemies - implicit 
in the Western outlook; ‘‘The 
Japanese determined never again to 
take up residence in the violent West- 
ern-style international community . . . 
based on this philosophy, postwar 
Japan's energy was directed towards 
reconstruction rather than revenge." 

On the other hand, in the rest of the 
world, power Is what counts, and the 
Japanese will be vulnerable to power 
' ‘byotlie "■ ‘ 
scolding 

“Japan 

illusions and other countries have 
theirs. 1 * To review the significance of 
the war is to try and define what 
Japan’s characteristic illusions are, 
what its identity Is. Never before in 
Japan’s history, claims Hasegawa, was 
It necessary to “wage war to preserve 
our identity". 

A conspicuous example of wester- 
nization was, of course, the acceptance 
or imposition - depending on which 
side you are on - or the new constitu- 
tion of 1946. This constitution, and the 


• P^ese and South Koreans 
“g vigorous protests, so did the 
^^swawans, who claimed that refer- 
'ow«« 10 Ja P¥ lcsc array massacres of 

. Pvagea. When the duietv.Himi. Vmf, 


• It is tempting to assume 
that the revision of war is a 
form of resurgent 
nationalism ^ 


ity” into Asia in the 1930s and 1941k, 

and only surrendered when they had complementary, corn means oi lacing 

uanawan v j~c brought down upon their own people a the threat from the West. Japan may 

dudqpH un.„ bad . be ®P ex ‘ devastation unparalleled in Japanese have ended up fighting the nations of 

Sr ShoicW w«!i e d u USt se « t S ed Lf r 9?! - Witnr X- The book Was written in 1968, Asia, its purpose was to save them, 

verritv^ watanabe, of Sophia Uni- at a time, when Ienaga feared that Taking up Hayashi'B case, and mod- 
Shokunfih-i lea ?. ut « the , raa B a r ne nostalgia and the time were eroding Hying it, Hasegawa questions whether 

taken 'X^^terationoftextshad the reaHties of war. JapaS was intfoed totally defeated. If 

based nn^l and that tbe u P raar was To exculpate the Japanese army’B you ask Japanese war veterans why 
■snub i/EL- p. «port of a behaviour in tbe Second World War, they fought, they answer that they 

SunrJSSEn t wb j ctl had taken the old field-marBhBl Hate had put the were fighting to liberate Asia. “And 

tbe r ^ st 2£ {be P rcsS - blame on the people as a whole, indeed, Asia was liberated. It Is a 

the KnIEair., ii prcss ’ ^e Chinese and Conscription baa brought the entire curious logic that denies any connec- 

.. wureans an jumoed the cun. But mnop of the populationTnto the army, tion between that purpose and the 

icities indicated that the moral war’s outcome." 
tbe whole nation bad deterio- Hasegawa is Irritated by Japanese 
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ity for the defeat should be soared 
the entire nation. 

Underneath “repentance” lay a 
deeper regret that the Japanese had 
been forced into "uncharacteristic” 
behaviour since the mid-19th century, 


censorship of the occupation period 
which forbade criticism of it, is the bite 
noire of Jun Eto, professor at the 
Tokyo Institute of Technology. His 
constantly reiterated case is that cen- 
sorship; falsified Japanese thinking to 
such an extent that three or four 
decades later the Japanese are still 
unaware of what was done to them. 

That there was censorship is, of 
course, true, and like any other cen- 
sorship it committed absurdities. On 
the other hand, tbe Japanese society 
which eventually issued from the 
occupation period had a freedom of 
expression unheard of in the period to 
which Eto and those like him look back 
with longing. 

There are pressures to modify stric- 
tures on the Japanese past, but these 
are rarely as blatant as the kentel seido 
system of 4he Ministry of Education. 
They derive more from the feeling that 
Japanese historians should not criticize 
Japan’s military past in terms which 
would be more appropriate in the 
mouths of British or Americans. A 
good example Is a three-man review of 
Tadso Morimato’s book on the plan- 
ning failures of Japan's wartime lead- 
ers, Mas ho no rekishl. Makuro keiei- 
xaku ketra mita Telheivo senso (Devil's 
history. The Pacific War. The Macro- 
management studies viewpoint). 


The book is an impeachment of 
Japan's war-time leadership, and in a 
sense none of its facts is redly new, nor 
is its stance. But il was its immoderate 
language wliich irked one critic, Pro- 
fessor Yamazaki of Osaka University. 
'* 'Arrogance that spits in the face of 
heaven’ ", he said, “that is how Mori- 
moto describes Japanese leadership, 
'perverse dreams 6 la Don Quixote’, 
‘mad dogs with tumed-up eyes', 
'brain-softened schizophrenics’, ‘stu- 
pid blockheads'." To which another 
critic, the writer Salicbi M&ruya re- 
plied: “That's exactly how I used to 
think of them when I was young!” 

Not to be put off, Yamazaki went 
on: “It’s all very well for you to have 
thought of them in that way when you 
were young, but now, when thc war Is 
over the Japanese war leaders have 
been punished as criminals, I think It’s 
a matter for regret that such phrases 
can be used in books written by a 
Japanese." 

To the British reader, accustomed to 
his generals being called donkeys and 
worse, this seems over-sensitive. The 
reason Is plain. Even simple narration 
of war is tendentious in Japan. 

The history of the Second World 
War, whether we call it the Pacific war 
.or the Greater East Asia war, really 
constitutes Japanese experience of 
what the First World war was for 
Britain and Europe. It is their equiva- 
lent of God matching them with his 
hour, of thousands ofyoung lives lost 
in jungle mud or on remote coral 
islands. 

Iranhal and Leyte are their Somme- 
and Verdun, in which the whole nature 
of the national enterprise in war Is 
called into question. The British and 
Americans in the Far East were con- 
jugating the verb “to have” - for the 
Japanese, it was the verb “to be”. That 
to why there can be no consensus in the 
history of events in which they are the 
cruel aggressors and the pathetic vic- 
tims, the tyrannical oppressors and the 
liberators, the sophisticated planners 
and the clumsy improvisers. 

That much of tne recent analysis 
comes from thc right wing makes it 
tempting to assume that the endless 
revision of the war to just another form 
of resurgent nationalism. It was far 
more than that. “Who are we?" asks 
Professor Hasegawa. “How can we be- 
ouraelves?” Even though the focus 
may be shifting a little towards the 
occupation, there to no doubt that 
Japanese historians of the war seek the 
answers to those questions In the way 
they behaved - or were made to 
behave - outside their own country in 
the years 1941 to 1945. 

7Jie author is reader in French at the 
University of Durham. 

Next week; shaping a post-war phi- 
losophy for Japan; and the division of 
Korea 40 years on. 
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by J. D. Y. Peel 

Islands of History 

by Marshall Sahltna 

University of Chicago Press, £21 .25 

ISBN 0226 73357 2 

Exemplars 

by Rodney Needham 

University of California Press, £20.95 

JSBN0520 05200 5 

Somewhere between nature and his- 
tory lies the terrain of anthropology. 
For a long time anthropology did not 
worry much about the exact location of 
these boundaries. Now they have 
again become problematic. Sociobiol- 
• ogy has been a main reason for this on 
one side, since it has seemed to 
anogate to itself one perennial objec- 
tive of anthropology: to speak about 
“human nature”. On the other hand, 
many anthropologists have come to 
feel that the suspension of time, the 
indifference to history, which were 
hallmarks of the functionalist and 
structuralist schools under which such 
major advances were made, could no 
longer be sustained: historicity had to 
be reincorpornted. The two sides of 
this problem are here evident in two 
very different books by two of the 
leading anthropologists in the United 
States and Britain respectively, each in 
individual tones. 


Marshall Sahlins’s Islands of Hlsiorv 
is a dazzling book: deeply grounded in 

. . , Ws mastery of Polynesian ethnogra- 

,1, " *5 1,01 ey sy to envisage fee.- phy. but also wide-ranging in its com- 
"... . r asst ‘»'ng «he merited? !“«*« references, moving between 

‘wlhiral “readings” of major events in 
Pacific history and broad statements of 
histories [/anthropological method. It 
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“The Death of Cook” by Johann Zoffany, circa 1795. 


comprises five essays, free-standing of 
one another but interrelated. SahTins 
has a wonderful eye for telling detail, 
and is frequently very witty. The marks 
of lus long affaire with French scho- 
larship are very evident - in refer- 
ences, especially, to Dumdzil, Vcr- 
nanl, Bourdieu, de Saussure, the 
Annales historians. Clasti-es - hm 





come and annexed by the Hawaiian 
King. Cook thus became a factor in the 
interplay of local forces between chiefs 
and briests, the commoners and the 
chiefs. Cook fas Lono) departed pretty 
well on schedule, but when a broken 
mast forced his culturally anomalous 
return, he had to be viewed as the 
King’s enemy; and it was the King's 
Defender. Nuha, who killed him - 
ironically with an iron spike, probably 
made in Birmingham, an apt material 
’>ol of the world-historical forces 
beginning to engulf the Pacific 
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1970s Robert Trivers, an 
55S 11 Professor at Harvard Uni- 
imSSl T ade 8 numb cr of critically 

hc£ , J a 2lni C k? c f ptljal advances that 
inters “plobioiogy to develop as an 
thscipfine within the 
He'defin^ of . evolutionary biology. 
J£*5W “ d developed the idea of 
parental investment as the key to 
“Jdentandmg much of social evolu- 
■ ,«e showed us why parent- 


would thus be able to rely 
“i(®etive judgement of estab^ ? 
grem-gfvmg agencies rather than 011 J 
own inevitably limited capacity^ 
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In 1978, 1 went to Harvard to teach 


elaborate how the categories work. 
Chapter one moves to an explication of 
the ethos of Hawaiian society from the 
famous sexual welcome which Cook’s 
sailors received from the Hawaiian 
women. The saliency and pervasive- 
ness of the erotic in Hawaiian culture 
arise, Sahlins argues, from the fact that 
for them “the universe is a genealogy 
... a total project of sexual reproduc- 
tion”. The sociological corollary of this 
is that “[social] structure ... is the 
sublimated form of its forces of sexual 
attraction”; lineages are not determin- 


sodobiology, I was filling in for Trivers 
and 1 discovered another side to his 
character. He had been an astonishing- 
ly effective and inspiring teacher, and 
at Harvard that is particularly difficult. 
Undergraduates nocked to my course 
hoping that it would somehow match 
up to .Trivers’a. Graduate students 
lined up to meet me hoping that I had 
Trivers s deep understanding of their 
scientific problems. Robert Trivers 
had left behind a reputation, but there 
was hope that it could become a 
legacy, because he intended to bring 
his lectures together and publish them 
as a textbook. We have waited eight 
years for Trivers to write his book, 
eight years during which it was widely 
rumoured that the book would never 
be written^. Now it haB appeared. I 
expected it to be out of date and I was 
wrong. 

There are many facets to this book 
that make it a classic on publication: 
the topic has not been covered in this 
way before; the intended readership 
ranges from the layman to the research 
worker; the presentation of figures and 
photographs is extraordinary; and the 
text covers almost ail the relevant 
studies right up to 1985. Trivers has 
succeeded on all counts. But exactly 
how and why? 

Trivera's first problem was to seize 
his reader's imagination in the opening 
sentences. Since the text is meant to be 


ate social forms but arguments or 
possibilities. Sahlins has a point of 
wide relevance when he notes that 
anthropologists have not been happy 
with societies of this kind, though 
there are many of them: societies 
which are performance or culture 
he fore they are structure. An orienta- 
tion to history is also entailed here: 
new relationships are processed 
through old categories, whose func- 
tional import is transformed even at 
the same time that novelty appears 
annulled. 

This is all made more specific in a 
chapter ‘The Stranger-King”, which 
takes its cue from Dumdzii's work on 
Indo-European concepts of sovercign- 
*v. It is very widely held that political 
omination docs not arise from the 
people, but from thc outside; thc King 
is a stranger, whose legitimacy rests on 
usurpation, Sahlins shows that the 
same symbolism Is present in Roman 
legends of origin, Fijian royal installa- 
tion rites and the Hawaiian Makahiki, 
in which Cook was once the star 
performer. Male/female is the cardinal 



giv- 
er, eventually British sailor/Hawaiian 
woman. In possessing the land, the 
King assumes a dual character, coun- 


intelligible to laypeople or social scien- 
tists, tne natural way to start would be 
with an introduction to genetics. But 
genetics is a dry topic, so Trivers starts 
with design. Organisms seem designed 
to do something. That “something” 
turns out to be successful reproduction 
- to leave as many surviving offspring 
as possible. This leads easily to the 
concept of natural selection which can 
be shown to act on social as well as on 
morphological variation. Using this 
way in, Trivers is able to introduce 
several fascinating biological examples 
and solve paradoxes - like the sterile 
workers in social Insects who hardly 
seem designed to maximize their re- 
productive success. 

Only now does Trivers introduce us 
to genetics, and by this time even the 
naive reader is ready for it. He then 
leads us through kinship theory; 
parental investment, sexual selection, 
the sex ratio, the evolution of sex, 
mate choice, and the evolution of 
cooperation, deceit and self-decep- 
tion. These latter topics may, on first 
encounter, stem to be little more than 
a rewriting of his old papers from the 
1970s. They are not. Trivers weaves 
other relevant sociobiological topics 
into his own special framework. He 
has not stopped assimilating informa- 
tion and he has been able to accommo- 
date new findings into his own view of 
life. 


terposed to society as well as incor- 
porativc of it; and divinity is dual too, 
for it inheres both in the living chiefs 
and in the gods of the land. 

"Die remaining chapters are more 
addressed to the general issues in- 
volved in a historical anthropology. 
Least successful, despite much of in- 
cidental interest, is "Other Times, 
Other Customs", whose main theme is 
that different kinds of society have 
different modes of historicity. So far, 
so good, but I am not convinced by his 
concept of “heroic history”, where the 
social system “multiplies* the action of 
the King, giving him a disproportion- 
ate historical effect. The crucial issue 
arises when we consider the radical 
social consequences of Cook’s impact 
on Hawaii: gods dosacraiized, chiefs 
challenged, an entire social order sub- 
verted. For in being implemented, 
cultural categories submit themselves 
to refractory, external determinations 
and arc thus infused with new practical 
values. 

In the final essay, Sahlins is led to 
challenge those antinomies such as 
change/itability or event/structure 
which sustain the opposition of history 
and anthropology. Perhaps he goes too 
far here: the issues are not resolved by 
quoting Pouillon's epigram: “the more 
it stays the same, the more it changes”. 


I have always thought that one of 
Trivers’s weaknesses Is his lock of 
formal thought - that is, he rarely 
produces simple mathematical models 
to reveal the assumptions behind any 
particular conclusion. However, this 
weakness leads to an intuitive but 
absorbing style of writing. For example, 
difficult concepts are often described 
using clear and instructive personal 
anecdotes. I believe it is this approach 
that allows the book to succeed at so 
many levels. In essence, Trivers argues 
“If I understood it this way, then so can 
you”. 

Before he became a biologist, Triv- 
ers was employed in the production of 
children's books and uses his experi- 
ence throughout this book. It is no 
surprise to find the pages liberally 
illustrated with pictures of animals, 
but It Is a delight to see the animals 
performing the behaviour sequences 
that are described in the adjacent text. 
Trivers's skills at communication are 
also evident in his choice of examples. 
Rather than provide an encyclopaedic 
list of case-studies, he prefers to return 


to the same study animals in different 
contexts throughout the book. The 
beauty of this approach is that the 
reader becomes familiar with the life- 
histories of gulls, ground squirrels and 
red deer, so that each new theoretical 
advance is illustrated by an old friend. 

No textbook is perfect, and Trivers’s 


There are degrees of continuity; inst- 
ances where prior cultural categories 
shed rather less light on processes of 
change; even limiting cases, where 
such “anthropological” concepts as 
culture may give us less purchase on 
historical questions. Bui Sahlins’s 
essentia! message is absolutely valid: 
anthropology is involved in history 
because “culture is precisely thc orga- 
nization of the current situation in 
terms of thc past”. 

Rodney Needham's book, for all 
that he snares Sahlins’s debt to struc- 
turalism, is very different. This is a 
strange work, a concatenation of liter- 
ary/pnilosophical essays which 
Needham calls “a history of ideas 
without history”. Thc last phrase is thc 
operative one, for though he considers 
*n , chronological order a series of 
writers - Archilochus, Sextus Empir- 
icus, Robert Knox (ethnographer of 
Ceylon), Locke, Psalmanaazaar 
(fraudulent ethnographer of Formosa 
and Dr Johnson's friend), Swedenborg 
(the mystic), Wittgenstein fon Frazer), 
Dumdzil, Castafleda (probably 
fraudulent too)-neither their tempor- 
al relations, nor their pastness, nor 
their historically specific features are 
of interest to him. Repeatedly, he cnlls 
himself a “comparativist , which 
means that he seeks the common forms 
or principles that underlie cultural and 
historical diversity- Needham writes 
acutely, and his ^exemplars” are not 
commonplace, though the universal 
principles which they arc argued to 
exemplify (such as the strong human 
inclination to organize experience 
through dual symbolic classification) 
are not such as to surprise any anthro- 
pologist. 

Does he point a way forward? I am 
doubtful. Some of his principles (such 
as dya rchical conceptions of sovereign- 
ty d la Dumdzil) are certainly very 
widespread, but do not seem univer- 
sal. If so, Sahlins’s "cultural-historic- 
al way of dealing with them seems 
much more illuminating than 
Needham s speculations about their 
being a “natural proclivity of thought", 
even the unconscious product of a 
“cerebral vector". Inside the man of 
letters there is a sociobiologist strug- 
gling to get out - but not struggling 
very hard. Talk of “cerebral vectors" is 
a mere tease unless wo arc prepared to 
go the whole physiological hog and get 
direct evidence of how thc brain 
works. But Needham shies from this 
couree: the “proclivity" is itself consti- 
tuted purely by the order detected in 
the social facts which are its evidence. 

From such circularities thc student 
of comparative social facts, if he will 
not do physiology, can only be re- 
leased by turning to history. 


J D - KW is Charles Booth Profes- 
sor of Sociology at the University of 
Liverpool. 

suffers from two weaknesses. The first 
Is that, by returning to the same 
relatively small set of species, same 
more important and instructive exam- 
ples are ignored. For example, using 
the black-tailed prairie dog, Princeton 
University's John Hoc gland has pro- 
duced the most thoroughly worked 
studies of incest avoidance and alarm 
calling from natural populations. Yet. 
his work is not mentioned. My second 
criticism concerns Trivers's apparent 
gullibility. Time and again, examples 
are quoted to Illustrate some particular 
theory when the data may, in fact, be 
interpreted in other ways (behaviour 
patterns of identical twins, incest avoi- 
dance, and mate choice are cases in 
point). However, the teacher who 
uses t rivers’s book should be able to 
complement It with occasional sup- 
plementary papers and critical discus- 
sions of questionable conclusions. 

Trivers's book is a unique and in- 
valuable synthesis of our current state 
of knowledge about social evolution. 
And it gpes further by providing 
several highly original ideas that win 
form the Basis for future research by 
industrious readers. 


Paul Harvey 
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Order and Artifice In Hume's Political 
philosophy 

by Frederick G. Whelan 
Princeton University Press, £37.70 
ISBN0691 066175 

We have had in recent years a number 
of excellent books on the moral and 


demonstrates the tension 
and philosophical power in a theory 
that combines an awareness of the 
limits of reason with the deepest 
aSSj- the Psychology of human 

John Stuart Mill recorded the opin- 
ion that Hume was “the profoundest 
negative thinker upon record” and 
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all added generously to our under- 
standing of the richness and subtlety of 
the Treatise of Human Nature, the 
Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals and Hume's innumerable 
essays on politics, criticism and his- 
tory. Why does Hume’s “curiosity to 
be acquainted with the principles of 
moral good and evil, ana the nature 
and foundation of government” excite 
so much attention these days? One 
reason, surely, is that Hume produced 
what we may recognize as genuine 
political philosophy - not just a theory 
of politics, but the great concerns of 
human society studied rigorously from 
the perspective of epistemology - that 
is, on the basis of a systematic inquiry 
into what men and women can know 
about the questions they ask them- 
selves. 

Fredrick Whelan’s new book is a 
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human intellect and one side of every 
question is about as likely as another to 
be true, a man will commonly be 
inclined to prefer that order of things 
which being no more wrong than any 
other, he has hitherto found compati- 
ble with his private comforts.” Whelan 
upholds the interpretation of Hume as 
a conservative (though not a Tory - 
Hume himself said he was “a Whig but 
a very sceptical one") and shows the 
distance between him and modern 
liberalism. But be rejects the verdict 
that Hume’s conservatism is merely 
the reflex of his scepticism. He argues 
that on Hume's account there was not 
a choice to be made between the 
ryiThomsm of the study and comforts 
of the salon, but a balance to be struck 
between them. Hume saw a role for 
the philosopher in the identification of 
the most useful of those tendencies in 
the human imagination which defied 
the sceptical assault and in their disci- 
pline by firm rules of science, under- 
standing and practice. 

Whelan shows that the naturalism of 
the psychology of associaton. for ex- 
ample, was at the same time norma- 
tive, providing the scientist with gui- 
dance to choose the best standards of 
reasoning and judgement. His inter- 
pretation goes on to place considerable 
emphasis (perhaps just a little more 
than the texts will bear) on a connec- 
tion between the natural expectation 
that the future will resemble the past 


Locke s thought is marked from the 
outset by the opening discussion of his 
views on personal identity in Book 2. 


and the human tendency in practical 
affairs to contrive an analogous uni- 
formity through artifice and rules. Just 
a ?i j ‘P rmer tendency must be disci- 
plined by a normative philosophy of 
science, so the latter must be educated 
and protected from contrary impulses 
in human nature - the restlessness of 
the imagination, the threat that the 
natural virtues pose to the artifical, 
ana the meliminuble tendencies of 
radical reason and disruptive utopian- 
ism m human affairs. Moreover the 
Humean scepticism itself retained a 
normative bite, not only in his view 
that religious superstition was not even 
socially useful let alone intellectually 
respectable (no Toryism there!), but 
also in the caution and “scrupulous 
hesitation’ with which he approached 
claims m politics and philosophy to 
“mprehend the nature of things. 

All this is set in the context of an 
exhaustive exposition of the full scope 

°i J1 U 7 e S " s . cience of man". It is 
studded too with unexpected gems- a 
contrast between Hume and Locke on 
the pragmatics of the undeistanding: 
bb ac ODunl of the social constitution of 
the Humean self; some critical re- 
marks on Hume’s introspective metho- 
dology and the assumption of human 
uniformity that presupposes; a brief 
but telling critique or one common 
modern interpretation that Hume's 
conservatism takes existent institu- 
tions as simply salient solutions to 
coordination games: and a helpful 
account of the way in which Hume’s 
principle of utility differs from what 
Whelan calls the ’formulaic" versions 
of that doctrine with which we are 
more familiar. 

With these assets, and with no 
obvious drawbacks except the price 
that will be charged for it, Whelan’s 
book should take its place among the 
very best guides that we have to the 
unity of Hume's thought. 

Jeremy Waldron 

Jeremy Waldron is lecturer In politics at 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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TheSpInozIstlc Ethics of Bertrand 
Russell 

by Kenneth Blackwell 
Allen & Unwin, £20.00 
ISBN 004 1900081 

Although Bertrand Russell applied his 
formidable powers to a wide range of 
philosophical issues, he is not normally 
thought of as having made much of a 
contribution to ethics. For the most 
F^d.be was highly sceptical about the 
possibility of ethical knowledge, and at 
one stage he proposed that value 
judgements should be excluded entire- 
ly from philosophy. 

Russell's predominant view of the 
status of ethical judgements was based 
on a radical subjectivism with which he 
was uncomfortable (finding it hard to 
accept that “all that is wrong with 
wanton cruelty is that I do not like it"), 
but which he found it impossible to 
refute. In his History of western Phi- 


hut which he found it impossible to 
refute. In his History of Western Phi- 
losophy he observed that when we are 
assessing a work on ethics, the only 
question we can raise (apart from 
issues of internal consistency) is "does 
it give answers to ethical problems that 
arc consonant to our own feelings?" If 
the answer is in the negative, Russell 
goes on, “we have no nght to say that 
[foe writer] is mistaken; we have only 
the nght to say that we do not like 
him". 

Despite this official scepticism about 
the status of ethics, Russell was given 
to making frequent pronouncements 
on how life should be lived. In The 
Conquest of Happiness he wrote that 
his own Increasing sense of content- 
ment was “very largely due" to a 
decreasing preoccupation with him- 
self. That the key to happiness lies in 
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suggestion of William Molyncux, and 
beginning with it must give a mislead- 
ing sense of what Locke’s great master- 
piece is about. Perhaps, paradoxically, 
this matters little; for sonic virgin 
minds will anyway soon form the 
belief, which even the book’s closing 
sections may not dispel, that Some 
Thoughts concerning Education rank 
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hs claim ) S misleading too. The book 
could only serve as a supplement to 
ther rending- if someone read only 
one thing on Locke it should not be 
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lhe quite justifiable claim of the 
dust-jacket that Yolton is “the world’s 
leading authority” on Locke is undcr- 
scoredby the facts that four of the nine 
books mentioned in the bibliography 
of further reading are his and that the 
only article to which footnotes refer for 
further discussion of anypoint is one 
by his wife and himself. The newcom- 
er’s attention might, nevertheless, 
have been usefully drawn to other than 
avowedly “specialised books” and an- 
arcticleon 18th-century Portuguese reac- 
tions to Locke’s suggestion of thinking 
matter. 

R. S. Woolhouse 

Dr Woolhouse is reader In philosophy 
at the University of York. 



•The Young Schoolmistress” by F. B. S. Chardin (circa 1740) taken 
from a new addition to the Cambridge Introduction to the History of 
Art, Stephen Jones’s volume The Eighteenth Century. (Cambridge 
University Press, £8,95 and £4.50.). ® . 



transcending the narrow concerns of 
the self is a recurring theme in Rus- 
sell’s popular writings. In that "large, 
impartial contemplation of the uni- 
verse as a whole" he remarked in An 
Outline of Philosophy, “we obtain 
something of the joy which the mystic 
experiences in harmony with the will of 
God". 

As one may gather from its title, the 
aim of Kenneth Blackwell’s study is to 
show that it was from Spinoza that 
Russell’s ethical ideals were derived; 
in particular, it is claimed that Rus- 
sell's adherence to the goal of “imper- 
sonal self-enlargemcnr was inspired 
by Spinoza. As Blackwell sees it, the 
key to Spinoza’s influence lies in his 
notion of amor intellectualis Dei, the 

S ure intellectual love of God which 
pinoza claims will necessarilu nnrino 


Spinoza claims will necessarily spring 
born the highest grade of knowledge. 
Blackwell maintains that the philo- 
sopher’s joy in impartially contemplat- 
ing the universe, as described by 
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Popper and the Human Sciences 
edited by Gregory Currie and 
Alan Miugrave 
Martinus Nijhoff, £29.25 
ISBN 90 247 2998 X 


In contemporary British philosophy 
the philosophy of science is a marginal 
activity. And yet tbe philosopher most 
influential in Britain, influential that is 
outside the narrow and narrowing 
circles of academic philosophy, Is a 


philosopher of sdence. Sir Karl Pop- 
per is, you might say, the establish- 
ment' philosopher. Among his many 
followers in science and in bureaucra- 
tic life, knighthoods abound and there 
is even a smattering of Nobel prizes. 

But Popper's is, at first sight, a 
revolutionary philosophy,* “Criticism" 


is its central taiismanic word. We 
cannot, Popper says, know the future 
or even most of the present. At best we 
know what we know only falllbly. 
Popper is an empiricist of sorts. There 
is an empirical base against which to 
test theories. But it is shifting and 
unsolid and itself open to criticism. In 
the free of this tbe only rational course 
is conjecturing and falsifying and criti- 
cizing theories, but never verifying 
them. This is Popper’s stoiy about 
science: unlike myth-making and 
metaphysics, sdence gives due emph- 
asis to a falsifying methodology. 

The fiili fury of criticism demands an 
open society. And so Popper's philoso- 
phy of sdence and a liberal conception 
of sodetygohand in hand. Alan Ryan, 
in bis contribution to this book of 
essays, goes further: “it is not so much 
that nh philosophy of sdence supports 
his liberalism as that it expresses it”. 

Liberalism and falsificationism have 
been the constant elements in Popper's 
work- from his time as a Viennese 
schoolmaster to his current position of 
eminence. Other aspects of his phi- 


losophy have changed. Popper has 
softened towards metaphysics over the 
yeare, his liberalism has become more 
of the right than of the left. He has 
developed some odd ideas in the 

C " sophy of the mind and odder 
about there really being a “third 
world” inhabited by objective prob- 
lems, theories, conjectures ana the 
like. 

Clarity, simpliritv and breadth, and 
perhaps some shallowness, are also 
consistent features of his work, unlike 
that of his fellow Austrian former 
schoolmaster, Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
Perhaps Popper has influenced philo- 
sophers of science, as or the whole he 
has not influenced philosophers of 
non-sdence, as much because of his 
philosophic vices as because of his 
considerable virtues, vices and virtues 
be shared (apart from breadth) with 
his early symbiotic opponents in the 
Vienna Circle. 

The essays in this collection are 
contributions by philosophers who are 
mostly un-Popperian and they mostly 
fall under the subject area of tbe 


‘«8 uiiircrac, us aescnoeo By 
Russell, is "the same as that of [sir] 
Spinoujs experiencing the intellectual 

But is it the same? Since Russell 
regarded Spinoza's metaphysics as 
“completely wrong from beginning to 
end", one wonders how dose the 
parallel can really be. What seems true 
is that Russell was attracted by the 
kind of philosophic calm which Sfpino- 
za advocated - freedom from irra- 
tionality and the tyranny of the desires 
- and believed (reasonably) that one 
might pursue this quite independently 
of the lumber of Spinoza's metaphy- 
sics. 

In his zeal for demonstrating Spino- 
za’s influence, Dr Blackwell (who has, 
since its inception, been in charge of 
the Bertrand Russell archive at 
McMaster University, Ontario) seems 
determined to omit no possible refer- 
ence to Spinoza, however slight, in 
Russell’s writings. His sources range 
from the correspondence with Lady 
Ottoiine Morrell f“I loved reading the 
Spinoza with you' 1 - August 191 lTto a 
radio discussion of 1941 (“I like Spino- 
za’s definitions of the emotions - they 
are interesting”). Even for the opening 
years of the century which Blackwell 
glumly admits to be “relatively barren 

K iars for references to Spinoza in 
ussell’s published writings 1, , the au- 
thor has managed to dig out an 
unsigned review which contains qual- 
ified approval for some of the doe- 
tnnes of the Ethics. But despite the 
devoted diligence with which it is 
marshalled, Blackwell’s evidence docs 
not seem to establish anything more 
than the thin thesis of a loose general 
affinity between the two philosophers 
on the question of how to lead a 
worthwhile life. 

The book's final chapter offers a 
critical evaluation of the “Spinozislic 
Ethic", There are some interesting 
questions to be raised here - for 
example whether the goal of impartial 
contemplation threatens those dose 
ties of affection which are essential to 
human fulfilment. Unfortunately 
Blackwell's critique, based on "five 
criteria supplied by Russell himself plus 
nine additional criteria", is too brus- 
que and schematic to be philosophical- 
ly satisfying. Those who are interested 
in Russel] s complex personality and 
his passionate recipes for personal 
salvation will, however, find plenty to 
ponder on in the material which is 
assembled in this volume. 


John Cottingham 

Dn Cottingham Is lecturer In philoso- 
phy at the University of Reaaing. 


volume's title. Apart from Jonathan 
Cohen's demolition of the third world 
they deal with Popper’s dualism in the 
philosophy of rtiina. his individualism 
in the philosophy of social science, his 
anti-Frcudiaoism, his anti-Marxism, 
his anb-historicism. 

The non-specialist will find the less 
technical essays, those by Alan Ryan 
on Popper’s liberalism, by W. A. 
Suchting on Ponner’s Mane and hu 


book for the student ana the profes- 
sional more than for the general read- 
er. The essays are of uniformly high 
quality. There is an especially good 
essay by David Papineau on the ten- 
sion between Popper's reducing social 
facts to facts about individuals and his 
rejection of reducing mental facts to 
facts about brains. 

Peter Gibbins 

Dr Gibbins Is lecturer In computer 
science at the University of Bristol. 
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books 

Never 

puppets 

Le Royaume du Laos 194 9-1 965 
by Jean Delire 

Oriimfe?® Fr ?"5i se d’Exirtme 

SbN^Sj" %T CUVe ' Ffr 1 70 

Laos is a small, mountainous, unde- 

I& d ir? U 7 ry * wi !/* the * rea of 
KJn^dom and a racially dispa- 

RffiSS Sf to 'bree million, 
landlocked m the hinterland of Viet- 

M9 a "Vtt nd ‘ ir ru,ed aMii i 

SILff backwater of the French 
Indochinese empire which the Viet- J 

fwT'-wit^r Inde P end cnce in ' 

, u 1,n ^ French community” f 
meant, above all, independence from „ 

Bur 1 ?!? h “ ,ed Ira °^ it>naJ enemy. £ 
Si!-™ v,c «namese had always had 2 
their eyes on Laos (as on Cambodia] ? 
<«id they at once began lo sap away in [h 
Ihe communist manner, using a minor ,h 

Mf ffCCtCd V«*ins X BEE 1 

fied Vietnamese interests with their h 

k assess .ttr F 

,L8nS nor * he Vietnamese could keep e™ 


* their fingers out of Laos: there resulted 
i ,h . c . bncf Laotian civil war of 1960-61 
F which ended in another effort at 
neutralization by international confcr- 

HIU J n , ,9 p\ j 1 ^as loo late. Laos, 
used hy Iwth sides in the United Slates' 
Vietnam War, passed under the Viet- 
namese jackboot when the war was 

°k f 'll j' lf ? e,ile dispersed, its king, 
who had seen ir all coming and refused 
to leave his people, “allowed lo die". 

*!£. books written 
about I fndo-Chma in the sixties and 
seventies were concerned with Laos 
and the authors even of those few saw 
the country through foreign eyes, as a 
somewhat un manoeuvrable piece in 
me international power game. Here 

fheimW^ht ? cen ‘ histor y loM from 

wSi 5? i* by JC8n Dcuve ’ fl man wh0 

*? Laps as P art of the Special 
Forces m 1945 and stayed there, on the 
" S ' de £j ck °f Poetical affairs, until 

* J St ° ry - ,s we,i { old. the ' 
rivalries and mtngucs of competing l 
Laouan dans related, political change! J 

mfJilpi? niCCd ’ F vems which have L 
P u “ led foreign observers explained: n 
the documenifliinn - uWrh 1 1 S u 


THETIMESHIGHEREDUCATIONStBVlEMa, 


Loss of 
good will 

5ta ^* “ eJe tles and 
ine Far Eastern eonOlct 1941-1945 
by ChristopherThorne 
Hamish Hamilton, £15.00 

ISBN 0341 10239 1 

ttfSSsffSgi 

survey of the social iHSi J r L urlher 
the US, the II if «i!?i ?!j? a P Bn * China, 

sla Ind °”- 

transoends^the^ boundari” b ‘i? ,llBI 
disciplines, but itooSfSf foJ >et ^ een 
hnpact of war 0n ?fin^ S 'V hc 
on the rdaiiftn* u®?" 1 soaet ies, 
whether allied i*ets2fes”n, them> 

feffiSSF 8 '* 

colonial maitere^nd h ?hL P 1 nese -’ lhe 
for the WcaiSBn Zi - An,orica ns 
South EaslS SiEWOrt of lhe 

*«sESSS? l r 

aftermath . ■ P9 ‘ ‘ n the immediate 


iheffirl 7 “ uni£ i“ c - is a i 500 ^ for 
the tndo-China specialist, for the few 

who have lived in Laos, for 

selves f ° r the Laotians them- 

their hiJfJ have never been shown 
thmr history m this intimate way. 

finm P^- Cf C0 - uree wider implica- 
™ , Piece 111 an international rawer 
ma ^ havc been, butwith 
fhe except ion of the Vietnamese who 

cTdiv/rfe "!! hin - “ 

er diverted the deep national under- 

"J lha| ,n .°V ed it or mastered the 
atrong personalities who ruled. It muv 
ft bought, says the author, that the 

even Sfl nri d n n0 ^ fl r ncc on the flow of 
events and on the fate of his country. 


cd In fact the great powers, latterly the 
61 Americans, were forced again and 
at again to react to actions taken by 
; r- Laotians in Laotian party or personal 
is, interests, against American “advice”: 
s’ The Laotians havc not been merely 
t- witnesses of or passive playthings in 

is a history made by others. . .They 

», have been active participants, never 

d puppets. 

Even when collaboration between the 
2 u° ! 13n ri Sbt-wing government and 
1 raencans was 81 ifs beifiht - from 

, I960 onwards - the Americans could 

r never prevent Ihe leadership from 
i implementing its own ideas, playing 
the Americans off against the Thais 
for example, as was done in 1962. 

Nor were the Americans alone in 
their frustration. 1 shall never forget 
the bewilderment of Russian inslruc- 
ors, chance-met in Northern Laos in 
1962, who - at n much lower level - 
cant do anything with these peo- 
p,c r fftbar* the verdict must be, ns 
wc look back on Vietnam, Cambodia 
Laos, even Iran tlmr, however be- 
nevolently inclined, nobody ever can 
if that means forcing alien goals and 

Jemfffi thOSe have t " cir own - 

Jean Deuve ends his story in 1965 

is r hich M hope o'adomMic c 

JEJjJ ‘ et K ,n ? War began to affect it l 
directly. He is to be congratulated on a i 

nf S 0U f' th ° u 8 h *-provoking book, s 
of partiailar relevance to the revived ^ 

Vietnam W« United . States “bout the i 
Vietnam War as a whole, for serious c 

vJS " lili, aiy involvement in o 

w^oM&r s,n,heUo,ian ^ 1 ■ 


| Minor 
incidents 

How Pol Pol Came lo Power 
by Ben Kleman 

Verso.jE30.no and £9.9S 
1SBN0H6U91097 0 nml 805 X 

The second national congress of the 
tndoclunesc Communist 1’urlv fit 'Pi 
meeting in 1951, decided to dissolve 
that miilli-stiitc body aiul to replace it 
with three national parties for Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia respect ive- 
!?' Y masoned that everybody knew 
the I CP was run exclusively by Viel- 
namc-se and that many Laotian and 
umbodJan nationalists, who niighi 
otherwise be participants in the resist- 
ance struggle, were dissuaded from 
j ommg by their reluctance to serve 
under Vietnamese Icadcrsliip. Con- 
Ef ?S nC,M ■ u rm,rd Vietnamese 
hal ne,thcr Laotians nor 
wcrL ; ca P ),bIi: of conipre- 

sagrsfiSMss: 
e k 


uttacks on V.ltname^rf 
IX-cemlier 197 8 VietL^i 
Cambodia. ovcnhS*" 
Khmer Rouge regime an ft ^ 
puppet C^nWRlffrJfh 
large part of fomiw 
members who hnH fnii^v^ Rtu 
p »t ami 

this book the young 

Ben Kiernnti attempts lo Sr* 

the convoluted history of cS,® 


Hugh Toye 


f; , ' 


wumin;, iu oversee llu» 

Zr5° lllC na| ional parlies. These 
same documents elsewhere record 

Y’S n )2 n S mtcntIon - °ncc the struggle 
had been won, of creating an S 
chinese Federation and^ a sinSe 
communist parly, “ c 

Following the victories of 1975 Laos 
mimed, ately became a Vieini.S 
aCL ’ l, rdirig lo plan, but Cam- 

“S , d,d n »L Mislead she was gov- 
erned by a conn nun isi regime let? hv 
the mysterious figure of Ptfi p„i, about 
whom virtually nothing was known. 


• - 1 




- 


specialists; more general S 

! f?* n . nd ihemselvcsfioundS 
\ ‘^!y ^ » welter of unSH 

nnil minor incidents. DocuJ! 

SKBSSafe 

meet. Agam, he includes vast mS 
of incidents, some very trivial mt 
presumably because ?hES 
to reject any in the certain knS^ 

hm y -iH rC ■ nnt r , si 8 mfican l- One aj 
. adn,,rc Kierean’s penista 

and industry but they do no?2 

a . n book to read. Hedoeii 

sint d ^ Ck from his object and p 
sent readers with a broad and id 
assmidablc picture of develop^ 
" a 1 1 ! 1 )' f or the good reasonffi 
cannot he done in the present m 
knowledge. That raises thequestioi 

met JdV, ,C i. SU i bjcc J shnuld have be 
tinkled at all, but he would douMi 

argue that it is better to record & 

Ue fill It* kmWn ,han ,0 lct ^ P 1 
I be book also suffers from d 
auihors luck of long experience! 
Indochina. He must, perforce, a 
heavily on the Vietnamese, wiiks 
wiiom he could not even visit Cambi 
dia, but he clearly fell victim to tie 
propagandist skills, accepting 
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^ at Angkijr Thn» 


SSKS-ks 'IfM 

■Pw'aaa-SSss 

p!L Bt th« 


sef 

Chinese, PeaVl Hmbour SSSSSd 

^tP&SiBsSS! 

Au! S° pIes South Emi 

. asajptr'aB ^*5® 

speculate as to what the d m« n ° U8h to 

. sirs' ■££ ™a en B “»! 

nationalist fea^rsSS m &JS?K 
tide rolled J 5 pa P? se 


■WbJSfflwS 

competition beSiLn P t &« Tracfa,g the 
the West for the ^ e S B e n JapBn ^ aDd 
will of the colonlBi and good 


Pled wi t h thS w;ri ne K ves >°ocu- 

only desultory attcmnte M% raade 

South East Asian ii^S^ t0 . of f e r the 
terms which rJrigbt h™ *t e klnd of 
over. The DeSr 1 f‘ w ( won fhem 

“'onW «ES& n S n Sf 1 “MM»d 




■sssw-Sf-ttB^ss’ 


and the two ffeTt relfpTn co " ,mu nism 

wd Islam, --?nfo u *fr\. Buddhis >n 

In ‘‘Americanism® 

fwd the naked pu“St“f us?.' oth ? r 

determination. ^ e fluaJity arid self- 
succSsftri^y^Jf 5 ® d nUCh mon 

after the ww were £ nde ^ cndcn «= 

of £et Japanese to 


Japanese y heg?niSy As Sy ? Cm Under 
ww colonial of the p“- 

f Por tbe£ s ? me Jtopos S ibl e . I ’ rC 

Jgoghes on co.il. ^tfor Thonic 


R ' •« hw niimcrs Rouges 

1 Sleug wcrc “ili^urercd" by th 
> naiiii«.e and are thrust by there 
.4 who visit Phnom Penh. Is he su 
■•ill are genuine, or that they ha 
been edited or tampered with 
lines followed by Vietnamese He 
S CW S» ’ "““V politically pure 
like I loang Tang, accord loo pc 
'villi the current lines nml poilt 
.• die Vietnamese Communis! Pa 
. « ,r fy com i >Ie |e eonviclion. Is he 

bed the same people would haw 
ibe same things a few years ea 
H ,w lock of scepticism on the p 
Ur Kiernan weakens whnl t 
otherwise have been upninsinkin, 
V copiously tlucamcntcu study. 

!*■ J. Hon ey 

f*‘ J. Honey is reader In Vietna 
studies at the University of Uh 
School of Oriental and African Stu 

Hong Kong 

The future of Hong Kong has over 
past few years been the subjed 
much debate and speculation. 1 
recent Oxford University Press paj 
n’c^ 0 ' 1 ^ K°dg: in search of a fa 

Cg.95), Joseph Y. S. Cheng 
collected official documents anase 
oiiiwais statements which record i 
aevelopment of negotiations bettw 
Hong Kong, Britain and China. - 
8,50 includes some opinion polls ani 
sample of media views. 

between the western allies which w 
discussed in Allies of a Kind but 
mainly concerned with the effects i 
tne various societies of such factors 
conquest and occupation , the cuttu 
o« of markets, the displacement 1 
populations and conscription for be 
military and industrial purposes. 1 
wme cases, too, the stimulus given I 
me pace of industrialization w®‘ B 
important factor adding to the pace* 
social change, affecting such divers 
elements as the strength of organize 
Jad ° ar and the position of women. 

i nis is not an easy book to read. 
diverse strands of the author’s arfli 
mem cross and re-cross, making p 
neat coherence and clarity of his olhe 
books jess easy to attain. But it is 1 
book tjiat successfully adds a soda 
dimension to Professor Thorne’s P ft 
vious studies of the Far Eastern war. 

Keith Sainsbury ^ 

Keith ?•«-.!. . . . . h 
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Lovell’s 

tenacity 

T^jodrell Bank Telescopes 

by Bernard Lovell 

Oxford University Press, £ 15.00 
ISB N 019 858 178 5 

hTthe' history of science after World 
War II in western Europe and the 
United States, there are two central 
themes: first, the remarkable growth 
in government support for the scicn- 
lific enterprise; and second, the desire 
of scientists to retain as much authority 
as possible over the direction of re- 
seareh. Not surprisingly, the politi- 
cians and bureaucrats who hove dis- 
pensed to scientists such large amounts 
of taxpayers’ money have also wanted 
to ensure strong measures of control 
on their investments. There have thus 
been tensions, sometimes barely no- 
ticeable and on occasion highly 
charged indeed, between the scientists 
and their patrons. And one science 
(hat has flourished in large part be- 
cause of the availability of government 
support has been radio astronomy. 

More the early 1930s astronomers 
secured almost all of their information 
from the optical region of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum, but the detection 
of cosmic radio waves by Karl Jnnsky 
in 1930 extended this narrow window 
on the universe. Although there wns 
IJUle interest initially in these novel 
observations, the improvements in 
radar techniques during the Wur, 
together with the increased availability 
after the War of scientists and en- 
gineers trained in those techniques, 
made possible the birth of radio astro- 
nomy as a science. 

Sir Bernard Lovell is one of the 
founding fathers of radio astronomy: 
as a scientist he learned the bnsic rules 
of science politics during World War 
II; and after many struggles, he made 
the University of Manchester u world 
1 centre for radio astronomy by estab- 
lishing at JodrcII Bunk in Cheshire ihe 
so-called Mark I radio telescope, 
essentially a steerable dish some 250 
leel across- designed to collect rndio 
traves. In his book The Jodrell Hank 
Telescopes , Lovell gives n vivid de- 
scription of his efforts to maintain bis 
research group at the cutting edge of 
the science, which required that he 
gain funds for renovating existing 
radio telescopes as well as for the 
construction of new instruments. 

ftrLovell this was a necessary, 
though often extremely distasteful, 
quest. At one point he refers to it ns 
“torture", for not only wns it essential 
w gam the support of nls colleagues on 
ihe scientific excellence of a proposal 
tor a new instrument, but, as Lovell 
Wr jre s i “When these issues become 
entwined with personal jealousies and 
“nbitions, with economics, and with 
Is • u and international politics, 
“Jen the difficulties of making progress 
woome formidable". The easy option 
„ t0 do nothing, a point which, he 
argues, pleases the Treasury: from his 
standpoint, its civil servants too often 
Preferred to sit on their hands. 

A. waled issue is that very few 
Politicians played any sort of role at 


Ada 

primers 

P j*p*nitnlng In Ada: a first course 

Jy Robert G. Clark 

^Jrabjidge University Press' 

^2-50 and £8.95 
^N052l25728Xand276756 
a Programming Language: 
7*^ er ° r Programmers 
second edition] 

JyI.C.Py| e 

rS^-HaU, £18.95 
^01300390 63 

lanIL?? 11 *. bave criticized the Ada 
alfifh ^“3 100 b, §‘ However, 
lanm^T ■ d !5, re ,s 00 aenying the 
the®2£ e '! Hi “ wy, about six times 
thjjj*® Pascal - there are many 
A^wWch are simply handled in 
Snajtaeh are virtually impossible in 

the languagc for 
fcnse ^ . Stales Department of De- 
• the team responsible attempted 
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This Samuel Coccius illustration from the Basel Broadsheet depicts a 
sighting of strange things in the sky (possibly natural atmospheric 
events) on August 7, 1566, from Science and the UFOs by Jenny 
Randles and Peter Warrington (Blackwell, £12.50). 


apparently untouched by the canons 
and “craft rules” which characterize 
m ainst ream policy ana lysi s. I n con t rast 
to the doing of science, the doing of 
science ana technology policy, he 
found, was casual, lacked standards 
for debate, and was characterized by 
the assembly of an ad hoc set of 
justifications for the subjects of the day 
in the hope that at least one of those 
justifications would "score”. This he 
calls the “kitchen sink” mode of argu- 
ment, which is at least a fair riposte to 
the culinary school of science policy 
metaphorists. 

Averch argues that the analysis of 
science and technology policy is com- 
plicated by ihe decentralized nature of 
the enterprise and by our limited 
understanding of it. He suggests that 
we can begin to approach tne subject 
more systematically by focusing on 
decisions in a few critical areas: re- 
source allocation, technological in- 
novation, science education, informa- 
tion dissemination, and advisory struc- 
tures. In the event, Avcrch has little to 
say about advisory structures, 
although he does offer an interesting 
discussion of how decision-makers 


Software 

skills 


A Practical Handbook for 
Software Development 
byN. D. BlrreUandM. A. Old 
Cambridge University Press, JE20.00 
ISBN 0 521 254620 


Big software projects are freauently 
big disasters: they are laic and nugely 
above budget; and if they work at all, 
they do not work very well. Similar 
statements could be made about big 
projects in almost any other sphere, 
ana the recent record of software 
projects is certainly no worse than 
other projects of similar complexity. 
Nevertheless, software developers are 
striving to do better. As a result, the 
discipline called software engineering 
has grown rapidly during the past ten 
years. 

The aim of that discipline is to 

bad old days by a comprehensive set of 
methods, preferably formal ones, that 
cover all aspects of the building of 
software, starting when the reauirc- 
ments for the product arc first identi- 
fied and ending perhaps ten years later 
when, after a long "maintenance” 
period, the software finally expires. 
Software engineering methods cover 
both the management of people work- 
ing on a project and the technical 
organization. The resemblance of soft- 
ware engineering to other branches of 
engineering, however, is generally 
only superficial, because of the very 
different nature of the end-product. 

This book presents a survey of 
software engineering methods ana ex- 
amines how they can be used on a 
practical software project. Written by 
two practitioners who work for Logtca, 


Lovell's level. Unlike, say, the funding 1 • 

system in the United States, where r HllPV 
major projects are brought before 
several committees in Congress, _ ^ v 

Lovell’s book implies that during the 
1960s and 1970s the British manner of £§ X Iv 
allocating funds for, and deciding 

priorities within, astronomy hardly 

engaged elected officials at all. AStrategic Analysis of Science and 

This book is therefore largely con- Technology Policy 
rcrned with the strategics and tactics b H A . Averch 

inertia and opposition: we relive with , 

him his frustrations, disappointments 1SBN ° 80 18 2467 2 

and successes. The reader is thereby s j , k documents Hre littered 

given a decidedly one-sided but af- wjth from thc worlds of 

ways absorbing, view of the kinds of cooking and textiles. Sci- 

tensions that exist, as well as the ence | s S(dd j 0 be or g an jzej into fields 
battles that can erupt . between scien- which need |0 be cl S tivatcd . Harvests 
lists and their patrons. The author bc rcapcd only when fields are 

presupposes, however, a fair amount rf J ^ corn J of basic research 
of prior knowledge, for tlie reader is must be p reserved ; it must not be 

dropped almost straight in the deep consumed because of short-term cx- 

cmf Of science politics with link: con- ■ Changing metaphors, thc re- 

sideration for context. For n full grasp sources for science arc n cake awaiting 

of the early sections, you need lo have anting, the slices to be allueuied lo 

read Lovell s 7/it* Story of Jodrell Bank different subjects. A. key issue is how 

Ul, d Out of the Zenith. Also, as the t0 increase lhe size of thc cake. At the 

scientific rationales Tor the vurious same time, science is a seamless web: 

instruments that he proposed are damage to one part of the fabric 

usually not set out m detail . wc do not dnmagCB the whole , so that one must 

gain » good idcri of why the mstru- support nil or nothing. And so on. This 

nienls were needed. ITius, all hough j s tbe language of advocacy. Although 

The Jodrell Hank Telescopes Is by no thc cxu mplcs nro not his, Averch 

means a rounded historical account, it would recognize (hem ns typical of 

is nevertheless a fascinating book, what, witli slight exaggeration, lie calls 

written dearly mid with passion. It will thc “poetic" style of science policy- 

be of great interest lo students of makers. 

British science policy, ns well as astro- Averch came to science administrn- 
iKimcn and historians of science and ti(m after n professional grounding in 

technology. Not only docs it tell us thc toug h school of American polity 

much about the political process of analysis. Thc penchant of that school is 

securing government funding, but wc for economic, statistical, systems 

also learn a good deal about Lovell and analysis and operational research 

the qualities of ' leadership and sl y] cs 0 f analysis, presentations that 

tenacity needed to sustain pre-emi- ^ structured as lists of format pro- 

nent research groups. positions, and a generally critical atti- 

— jude to advocates. All this is designed 

Robert W. Smith to give derision-makers reasonable 

- - '■ ■ — — ■ — - - ■ — ■ guarantees that the advice they pro- 

Robert W. Smith is historian-archivist pose to use has had its worst defects 
to the Space Telescope History Protect, removed and will pass certain mini- 
a joint enterprise of the US National Air mum standards of ngour. 

and Space Museum, Smithsonian In- Averch was surprised to find that 
stilution, and Johns Hopkins Universl- policy analysis for science and technol- 
ty, Baltimore, Maryland. ogy in the United States wbs, and is, 


to make the language as small as at present? First, A 
possible while meeting the demands of more expensive and 
the department. . cai, so that academi 

One disadvantage of the size of Ada well stiok with Pase 

is the difficulty in teaching it to more good textbook 
potential programmers. Although Pa&caTcompared wit 
Clark’s 217-page introduction to the believe that the stai 
language is intended for beginners textbooks is higher), 
witnno computing experience, he only a new course using 

covers about half of 


tuvtia auuui ---- ■ — 

corresponding to a useful Pascal-like- 
subset. He does provide, however, a 
lot of simple examples, all of which 
have been carefully checked on a 
validated Ada compiler. (Validation 
checks that the compiler functions, 
correctly on a large number of testa - 
this has been a difficult hurdle for 
many implementations.) A problem 
with any Ada textbook is to present the 
language without too many forward 
references. Although such references 
cannot be avoided completely, be- 
of ihe structure of the language 


cause of the structure of the language 
itself, Clark does provide an easily 

fl °From An ‘book's subtitle, I take it 
that Clark believes that an ejonleniary 
introduction to Ada is possihle and a 
useful way to start with computing, nut 
would such a “fust course be feasible 


should judge policy advice. His focus, 
rather, is on the strategics which recur 
in the arguments of scientists, science 
advisory panels and national decision- 
makers on the other subjects in his list. 

Thus, he compares the strategics 
which the scientific community in the 
United States has traditionally used to 
argue for more resources with the 
strategies used by those who control 
the resources. He examines the argu- 
ments over government support tor 
civilian technology and innovation. He 
looks at (he federal role in science 
education and contrasts policy for 
educating scientists and technologists 
with more general policy for promot- 
ing the scientific and technical literacy 
of citizens at large. He discusses Un- 
ited States policy concerning the dis- 
semination and diffusion of scientific 
and technical information, both 
domestically and as an aspect of fore- 
ign policy. And he calls for improve- 
ments in the design oF the policy 
process, such that economic ana 
budget issues would be built into the 
initial structure of a policy inquiry and 
not encountered for the first time when 
thc final positions of contending par- 
ties arrive on the decision-maker’s 
desk. 

Averch is ambivalent about whether 
science nnd technology policy is a more 
difficult subject for analysis than 
others: sometimes lie argues that it is, 
but elsewhere he accepts that there arc 
some equally difficult areas of public 
choice where policy analysis has 
flourished. What science anutechnol- 


traditlon, and is too easily swayed by 
the advocates and tliclr metaphors. In 
saying this, however, lie perhaps 
undervalues the work done by nis own 
colleagues at the National Science 
Foundation. Tilings are changing in 
Britain too. Bui his general point 
about thc shortage of people working 
on this subject seems, to this advocate, 
to be undeniable. 

Philip Gummett 

Philip . Gummett is senior lecturer in the 


at present? First, Ada compilers are 
more expensive and slower than Pas- 
cal, so that academic institutions may 
well stick with Pascal- Second, many 
more good textbooks are available for 
P ascaf compared with Ada (although I 
believe that the standard of the Ada 
textbooks is higher). Third, preparing 
a new course using Ada rather than 
Pascal is a significant burden for 
lecturers. Most of these disadvantages, 
however, should be overcome in time, 
so that we can expect a general move 
towards Ada. The advantage of using 
Ada for a first course is clear - the 
second course can use the same prog- 
ramming language to teach issues, like 
concurrency, which would be impossi- 
ble with Pascal. It is also worth bearing 
in mind that knowledge of Ada as 
opposed to Pascal is an advantage in 
the job market. 

Professor Pyle’s 340-page book cov- 
ers all the language, assumes a know- 
ledge of programming and Is oriented 
to ^real-time” computing. A good 
illustration of this area of application 
is riven in the book: the control of a 
valve with its associated time delays and 
external interrupts, which involves 
calculating the criteria for changing the 


(1980). 


valve stBte. Although Ada was designed 
for this type of application, it is 
general enough to cover almost all 
areas currently handled by higb-jevel 
languages (like Pascal). Hence, I pre- 
fer Clark’s approach, of not slanting 
the text to a particular area of applica- 
tion. 

Pyle's book U a disappointment. 
Although a lot of the errors in the first 
edition have been corrected, several 
remain. The book's structure remains 
unchanged, which gives rise to a large 
number of forward references; At 
mote than twice the price of Clark’s 
book, it cannot be considered a good 
buy. For those seeking a book on Ihe 
whole of Ada, I would recommend 
John Barite b’s Programming in Ada 
(Addison-Wesley, second edition, 
1984); for those brave enough to 
consider using Ada for a first course, I 
would recommend Clark’s book. 


Brian Wichmann 

Brian Wichmann works at the National 
Physical Laboratory and was a mem- 
ber of the Ada language design team. 


two practitioners who work for Logica, 
a company with a generally nigh 
technical reputation, it successfully 
brings together a host of material, 
taken from many different sources and 
covering all stages of software de- 
velopment. The organization of the 
book is excellent: a reader can readily 
appreciate the position of each soft- 
ware engineering method within the 
overall software development process; 
and for any software engineering prob- 
lem, there is a range of possible 
solutions, authoritatively presented. 
There is a good bibliography for 
tracing further information where 
needed. And though not an easy read, 
the book is generally well written and, 
apBrt from the typography, welt pre- 
sented. 

Given that software engineering is 
such a young discipline, some of thc 
methods may bc speculative, but all 
are at least worth evaluating. People 
who write small programs — anything 
up to 10,000 lines — con achieve 
success simply by flair: although such 
people could survive without any of 
the software engineering techniques 
presented, they would certainly benefit 
from reading the book. For larger 
software projects, however, the prob- 
lem of managing the complexity soon 
dwarfs all other problems; and, unless 
the management and staff apply at 
least some software engineering tech- 
niques, their project will surely fail. 
For such peopte, the book will be 
invaluable. 

In universities, really big software 
projects are virtually unknown. Ap- 
plication forms for Science and En- 
gineering Research Council grants do 
indeed allow for seven figures as the 
project cost, but any software engineer 
caking advantage of this would be such 
a hopeless optimist that he would 
never succeed at software. However, 
although this lack of first-hand experi- 
ence with really large projects is a 
handicap to most university software 
engineers, software engineering 
nevertheless features in most universi- 
ty computer science curricula. This 
6ook will be valuable to lecturers and 
students on such courses. 

P. J. Brown 

P. J. Brown Is professor of computer 
science at the University of Kent at 
Canterbury, and chairman of the Brit- 
ish Computer Societylhtstituu of Elec- 
trical Engineers conference "Software 
Engineering 86". 

A collection of studies and essays in 
honour of Louis de Broglie, Paul Dirac 
and Eugene Winner has been edited by 
A. O. Barut, Alwyn van der Merwe 
and Jean-Pierre Vigier arid published 
by Cambridge University Press as 
Quantum, Space, and Time: the quest 
continues at £25.00. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONS 



I Appointments 

The Royal College of Art has 
announced (he appointment of 
architect and designer Derek Walker 
to a professorship In architecture and 
design studies: Floris Van Der Broeckc 
becomes visiting professor in the de- 
partment of furniture design; Nigel 
Chapman becomes head of the depart- 
menl of transport design; Jeremy 
Nonh, tuior In management studies in | 
Ihe department of cultural history; and ■ i 
Alan Selby, deputy registrar. 

YORK 

Lectureships: Dr C. J. H. Elliott 
I (biology); Dr Christopher AnaslBsi 
(chemistry); Dr Mary Morgan (econo- 
mics sand related studies - temporary) ; 
Rosemary Webb (education); Dr 
Robert Millar (education); Graham 
Newson (lecturer); Dr A. G. Burr 
(electronics); David Parrott (history): 

Dr John Helliwel] (physics): DrNicho- 
tas Hammond (psychology); Margaret 
Ball (social policy and social work - 
temporary/part-time); Dr Trevor 
Pinch (sociology); Dr Shirley Mclvcr 
(sociology - temproary). 

Colin Lago, senior counsellor lit the 
Leicester Polytechnic, has been 
appointed chair of the Association for I 
Student Counselling. 

Bib Jordan, reader in social studies in 
the department of sociology. Universi- 
ty of Exeter, is to lake up a part-time I 
appointment as joint chairman of the J 
research panel of the Basic Income t 
Research Group. i 


H 






it is hoped in future to publish a calendar of 
forthcoming academic events - conferences, 
seminars, mqjor lectures, colloquia - on the 
Noticeboard page. This will be done on a 
ternily basis starting in late September. 
Press and Information officers anil oilier 
interested parties should submit copy as 
soon as possible for conferences etc uu to 
December 1985. 

Copy should be as brief as possible and 
should Include title of event, sponsoring 
body, main speakers, a telephone number/ 
address for inquiries and, where relevant, 
the closing date for applications. It would 


Grants 


also be helpful if envelopes were* 
ly murked “Events”. F mp 

Ke|>ardiiif> (irants listings on Ni 
if should be nofed that press™ 
demands that we again cut dL ’ 
number of entries listed, AlreS£ 
excluded are: repeat eranfs m2? 

7 solcly , [ or ST 

solely for nssistantshlps or res* 
salaries In addition, we wBI|,S 
be able to publish grants over £10 Moi 

scieaeeand technology neidmidS 

in the humanities and arts. 


Mr William Green, previously head of 
the school of business and professional 
aiudjciat Bradford & llkiey Coramun- 

pSndpm ’ baS been promo,ed 10 


Chairs ^ 


p ® , > ,ech, uc has made three 

S»rA D a 

Sasmi; 

oe comes Ihe Hnt over professor ol 
pSSohLfH!" Andrew . 

UM* of Glaigow Im 
appointed Dr George McLeod sw 
Si f* . lo 'h® of divinity in the 
dep ailment of theology and church 

hluory. D, NoWlandaHs if oreiSni 
“jfeMjjy keiujer and fellow and dean 
of ™., H.n, Unlvenl, y „r g£ 


Promotions 

awarded the title of professor nf Jjw 

EDINBURGH 

SUS-'SfLP' & K RJd-rH 


Glasgow College of Technology has 
appointed Mr AlRn Irons as its first 
college secretary from September I. 
the date when the college fomuilly 
becomes a Scottish Ccnlfoflnsliiution 
“ "trent'y n principal lit the 
Scoitish Education Department with 
[ responsibility for Central Institutions. 

EDINBURGH 

Lectureships: C. B. McCully (English 
huiguaBc and literature); Dimie R 
Elson (ecuntimics); S. R. Hudkinson 
Dr Isohcl I*. Bruidman 


KENT: Professor J. A. M. McDonnell, 
i49,609 from SERC (space develop- 
ment system and retrieval of cosmic 
material!; Mrs H. Brown, Mr D. J. 
Caul and Mr S. E. Binns, £38,000 from 
!*EKC (Perq support for typesetting 
Kmce wi h graphks); Professor J. £ 
R.Oinholm, £8,000 from SERC (CUr- 
ford algebras and their application in 
mathematical physics); Mr C. G 
Pickvance, Mr f. R. Gordon and Dr P 




Newcastle upon tyne 
55S p; UrTS J - EIU « li a«cicri. 


Ifcluresblps: Mr J. Pool™ 

ga y d,m. as j 

Publication 

lirsss 


DURHAM 

E‘ cr J , c °oIi ictluca- 

R n an archaeology); Kellh 
Si.VL 0 ^ 0 ? (cducnllonj; Dr Tho. 
E*Y , r Pnr P' (engineering); Dr Alan 
( c , nf \ lnc * rill jt a nd applied sci- 

5™)!’ Ljn ^“ A ' " l0m P M ' n Wu» 

I IE Y fCA S rLE ur0N tvne 
lectureships.' DrE. K. Cam om „ 


SH=sWr*S 

(SpS5;b^ r N A C 

organicchemlsiiy)'DrR S C nndp?r 

Dr T. H. Thomas 


J? r («SumI 



e 



?Irflu8Sft h Survlres Research 
tt? rram Cenlcrhury and 

(Sbl C v I ,i C h A “ ,hori, y (research 
rclhswslijp, research support costs and 
cwerhcaift); Rev Dr Kenneth Wolfe. 
cusiing/ r0in ,BA (religloii mid broud- 

BIRMINGHAM 

ft*- i^herty. £22.797 from West 
Mldiamh Regional Health Authority 
(Idem location of prolmnnunc nroevs- 
^ng enzymes); Dr G. lUnckleiL: nnd 
Dr K. A Kelly, £11.021 hum Central 
uirmmaham I fciilth Authority Endow- 
ment Fund (slotislicul methods for 
I analysis of sequential and prognostic 
data from cancer studies); Professor J. 
R. Newton, £70.310 from Organon 
’itJtsTw 61 Ltd ■ (human looruduu- 
JS* A. Tobias, £80,300 

from Wolfson Foundmiun (develoii- 
mcm of piston rings hy roll forming); 

NPurwJb Lca ‘J l,pa * er i tW.157 rrnm 
NEUC (clwannflagcllnics In turnover 
of organic mnltei ft sea); Professor J. 
Ri hip water and IDr T. R. Bolt and Dr 
M. E. Callow, £91,9X0 from SERC in 
with Inteimiiionnl Polnl pic 
nnd APV International Lid (novel 

f0r l ,rcvc " ,l «n °f hlonim 

and Mrs E. M. Davies, £14,961 from 
Mi U,C of (housing work and 
tra^nftg needs); Wr S, S. Loach, 
“®' 700 *™m Dcpartnienl of the En- 
vironment f political organization of 
ocalauihoriliM); DrM?L McConvil- 

^acter, £53,430 MrC (dlic":. 


Trust (prc-tnul settlement of criminul 
cases); Professor M. M. Chirk, £20.001) 
rrnm Department of Education (critic- 
al evaluation of research in education 

?l, U, !S r r fiVCS i i P r°^T tirJ - »■ ‘-'Wlc, 
£42, 187 from Uniish Heart Foundation 
irate in blood pressure control of 
angiotensin containing nerve terminals 
around sympathetic preganelionic 
neurones); Dr E Ellas, £32,837 from 
Central Birmingham Health Authority 
L|| vc f Ironsplunlaiion); Miss 0. G. 
Black and Dr M. C. Sheppard. £11,582 
from West Midlands Regional Health 
Authority (a new thyroid cell-line: )ise 
In mensunng thyroid stimululing unli- 
**** * f". K ,i n Jhidying thyroglnhuiin 
synthesis); Dr J. A. Frunklyn and Dr 
M. 1. -Shcpp.itd (leliilioiiship of anter- 
ior pituitary hormone secretion to gene 
iruuHTiption): Mr A. N. Emery. W 
fessor A \V. Niennw nnd Dr R. 
■Jelfeiis, £l25,.|hX from SEKl* (oi.li- 
nilroig iininnelonu] untilnuly tiroilue- 
Jton m membrane retained systems of 
lyhridomu culture); Profess^ K K 
Rushtiin und Dr J. W. IJoyd. £W.IKXI 
from Enst WorccMcrshire Waterworks 
ko (Bronugrovc mpiidcr); Dr D. J 
t rcascy. Dr J. R. Carey. Dr (1. v! 
hmilh and Dr B. K. Guzey. £22,000 
truni Open University (underwater 
sensing prlnclpks an«l uppikaiions); 
Dr p lliompson. £10.823 from I Ic.ilih 
nnd aufety l-jcccullve (antlironomrtty 
ul hand nnd amt in forced ■e.ich 
inpitjan upctlutc Olid over bunieis lo 
provide data Tor use In food pmrcsdni> 
industry); Dr T. W. Kobeits. £S,i.v,}j 
rrnm Swiss Alunilniitni Ltd (fnrmiug 
siipcndaslie aluminium ulii.y sheet); 
DrS.J. W. Busby, £38,725 from SiiRl ' 
(nclivulhin of gene expression by cyclic 
amp receptor protein); Professor J. 
Bridgwulcr, Dr T. K. Ili.n . |) r m. |i. 
Mfc' A C’nHow and 

JJS* -9W1 frum K|-.R( • |„ 

?‘ 1 ' * n *crnmli»,n.l Paint p| c 
nnd APV InlernaiionaJ Lid (novel 

or ,lw P ruvcnl, °n of Inofiiin 
ndhesion In P«iceu plant); Ihofexior 

Prir IsmiMOh /? ' £7,51 ® fr,,nl f*«y of 
„ P , " h (impacts on local economy 
of loiirlst Investments relating to 
PotUmouth s nnval heriluac); Mr r R 

rtnn rfiV* <P 1 . lot sluJ y prcpani- 
lion of dlsiancc learning malcrinls). 

ESSSP of c,,,ld 

Si’ ?." d R - M- Winter, 

S?DDkd f ChilH C rl°" "“Midi for the 
«3. n f , d (computer aided di- 
agnosis of dysmorphic syndromes); 


Professor C. sHShaH] 
from ChUd Hcahh RoSi^ 
Trust (salary cosu: snppon b* 

iShS'efafifis* 


J. Graham, £11 ,6201™® 
and an thropo logical studyofts 
child sexual abuse In BritwtBi 
Hnworth, GO, iSI from Join)® 
Board (influence ef mfl^ 
hypoxia on early lung dtvth> 
Professor T. M. Barratt, £50j2 
Kidney Research Aid Fiadh 
[tir nephrology research); Png 

h £49 ' 405 

Health Laboratory Seirktiw 
naediutric scheme); Praftsa) 
Morcly, £10,000 from Saw M 
dren Fund (information tm 
disability in the Third Wmtfth 
s*>r P. J. Graham, £88,705 fat 
come Trust (links between wi 
gical and physical factors Inn* 
children lulling to thrive). 

YORK 

Professor P. A. Rablz, 111,011 
I jisluric Buildings and Mb 
C ommission (backlog project jri 
lion of urchaiHiloglcaTexnvzkfi'l 
H, C. Myium, £11.000 hi) 
lit watch Centre for Field Rm 
Belmont, Massachaulti Mi 
recast); Dr R. A. Wibon,£BjB! 
I'.urupcnn Economic Coirmrush)! 
muniiy to human blood flsbd* 
stnna munsuni); Dr D„ M 
£62,478 from Agricultural Hi h 
Research Council (mcchiwai 
reguliilion of sucrose triiHpoflif 
pliiMiui membra no and taaki 
BETA vulguris); Dr D, B. 1 
£12, 1 XX) hum Oxfam Dwifd 
Eilucuiiuii Cnnmiillco (pn^ 
consciousness piujrrt); nutar 
Cl. IIIiiihIwiiiiIi and Dr J. w- 
£177.248 from SI!R(VAl«yW 0 
rate (plasma processing ol ref 
metals und slllrides); Mr M. £ 
anil Dr I). van Vlicl, £28#l 
SERC' (interaction of signal 

E dk'lcs and Irnfiic aul_ 

Ivor P. II. Venables, J4& 
Scsittlsh RITE SupretM 
(USA) Schizophrenia 
ramme (children at risk fori ' 
nia: longitudinal itudy in 
Dr S. Lnwe. £10,0(15 fct- 
Kowntrcc Memorial Tnul (ih* 
empty properties for towin g*;* 
huusino); Professor J. R- Bn®* 
£4].b50 from Manptmer S®* 
Commission (Jobcentre ten*y 
disabled people); Professor IMJ 
shaw, 

Memorial Trust (family 
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to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 
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Staff Officer, Unlvenlly of New England, 
Armiilalc. N.S.W. 23S(, Auitrelln 


Annulate. N.S.W. 2351. Aunralla. prior to 
the during Jale Apptieanu rinuld foiward a 
ropy n( ihli aiheilfwownl lo ihcir ref aim 


ropy nf ihu aiheilfwoirnl lo ihcir referen 
and aiklhcm lotrnd ihelr icponi direct lu 
the Slaff Olficcr, Mi [I.O. Turner, marking 
ihcir eiivetunci 1 Private and Conrideniiri' on 


AppIotUona are Invited for tha follow- 
big poili for which application! oloaa 
on tha datet shown. SALARIES 


lunisn oihanvlH ala tad) are as fol- 
low: Senior Laoturar SA35.M3- 
M1,029; Leohirer $A28,Z3S- 
AM^67. Furthar datella and appllca- 
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Tha Auodatlon of Commonwealth 
UnlvanHtee (Apple), M Qordon 
jondon WC1H 0PF unless 
ns are Invited direct to The 


Applicant* i h du I d have native or nrat naltvo 
proficiency In Spsnlih u all inching In ihs 
depaliracnl U carried out through ihe 
medium of lhal language. A firm 
rommluneoi io rommunkatiie nuher than 
gramma rhrinilartoii nielhodi ol leaching h 


required. Anpliranli ihouM alu hive o pud 
cunimand of fcngiiih, be in poiiculon ■■) n 
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teaching Slab do On I Jlriatuie. 
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morunhy for • proreulonal nivn 
w work in ■ unlvciiily and 


r/— « wura in a univcniiy and 
gMHbiamitth links with munhiiluni 
WJSjww Wmponailoa Cn Souili 

AppHeonu may have an Imereti 
w 5°™ *6e (oiKHring Meat: 

Wft.nydswrtaa. uanipon plannlna. 
5™™ *= Biinagnveni or ilUed 

3*«JgHfod ** available Immediately for 
Sfetnajua- If Decenary. 

J™*™™** may be made for leeundmenl 
0 * n orginlwifcHt. 

j»C Uah arrity rewnei the light to mike 
mgerimofinyperion nganfing any 
SS,*' for appointment, not 

StUrfwT ppo ^ B1,Mnl " w appotai by 
^tbSepumher IMS. 


University of WeslBrn Auslralfa 
Poflh 

SENIOR LECTURER 

(TENURABLE) 

DEPARTMENTOF 

ENGLISH 

In IVNO.ihc Depaiuneni uM-nglhb tv ID 


rate nil In range of njurtci to Include a major 
Kqiienra in Iheatre and Duma iiudiei and 
commene'e a collihoiaUve programme in ihli 
area tif tiudy mlfa the khoul nf Human 
Communkalinn and t'limpaiame literifure 
•l Murdoch Univcniiy. 


The Senior Lecturer will be euiecied lo dure 
Ihe reipnmlbUiiy for ihe devenpmcM nf ihii 
collahoraiivt veniure aa well at la punuc on 
active programme of teaching and teieirch. 


AppbciUoai are lnviied bos ippropriiiely 
qualified nomen and men with eaperienco in 
bulb ihe icho tarty and praetka! mfecu of 
Theatre and Drama. Dataili of At catering 
theatre end drama oounce and of All 


University of 
Naw England 

LECTURER in human 
nutrit ion 

of Blochsmlsliy, 
•flnobtoiogy K Nutrition 


Unh entry T icmariubfe ranee of ihnirti li 
aviiiablc from ihe Head of Department. 


available fiam ihs Heed of Department. 
Profeaaor J.A-Hay. 


tet^boid a poiinaduare 
MwUu'i 6 bnirun nuinuon and 

^baexpeaed loieadr and 
la human nuiriiion, io 

PsSteM po,, » n,ju,ie u,ataa 

*eil equipped for 

SStaf. B TS2 of * reu - hictiidlni 

A Auodue Profeiwr 
SaiJ*' 85 * 1 »•»» or fSD f« 67 

tesKriMnS! will be Id the peimeneni 
*2,X,^ enJ ^ rwme,Ybu right to 

^WndhionilSSSe niperunuauroi. 

Oavel and removal cepeaset 
J^jbnytog « budding ■ bouse h 

AnJI . . 


LECTURER 

(TENURABLE) 

DEPARTMENTOF 

ENGLISH 


Ai prevent ihe DcpanmCDi'i programme 
tectudn comes in Medieval, Rembsueo. 
Augiuun. RoBunlie, Vtcurtin, Early 
Modem and Caalunporary Edglilh 
Dienlan, Nine tee uh-cenhuy Auureliia 
Ulerature. Tnenrieih-eenlniy Auarailu 
Literature, American Lite mure, the Novel, 
Shikcipeart, Drama aodTheaire Studies. 
Contemporary Theatre. Literary Theory and 
Femlnlit Perspectives on rktioo. As well, the 
De nniMDI offers hlaher degree programmes 


■ tlWMIl • ■ — — — — ■ 

Depanmenl offers higher (knee program® i 
at M A ffajr Course*ork and by theiii), M. 
Phil. (Court* work ) end Ph.D. teveli- 


fields, rhhei things being equal, pie lerenee 


will be given lo ipplm/iu with primary 
interact in prei-Mediesal Uinatun. 
rnquiriel of in ecadrinie nature should be 
addressed so she Head of Dcpaitmet, 
Professor J.A Hay. 

For BoUl foots 


REMINDER 


Jor Classified Advertisements In 
IS? T -H.E.S. should arrive not later than 


4** QIIUU1U QIIIYO IIWL IBWI 

ua m Monday proceeding publication. 


BencHn Include superanmialloo, fuel lo 
Penh for appointee and dependents, 
removal allowance, study leave, long service 


leave and homing scheme Condition* at 
appointment trill be sped lied In any offer ol 
appcriniment which may be made as a result 
of ihi* advcnliement. 

Applications Id dupbcale staling full 
personal pankulars, quriifieailons and 
experience ami the names and addresses or 
three referees, should reach the Slatting 
Olficcr, Untverisiy of Wesrcm Aullraflam 
Nedlands, Weriern AusiralliSOW. by the 
30lh August, 1985. 


ihcir envelopes 'Private and Confidential' and 
quoting (he pniltlon number, bcfme tha 
closing dale fci aa hi cspeJJte the 
anpnintment proocm. 

.Wih Auguvi 1985. 

La Trobe University 

LECTURER IN SPANISH 

(TENURABLE) 

SCHOOL OF 
HUMANITIES 


The University of New Soulh 
Wales, Sydney 

LECTURER - 
SCHOOL OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

fixed Term Appointment) (Ref.1072) 
Appticanl* shoulil posaeu a higher degree ur 
equivalent quslitlnlions. The uicccinui 
apnlleant will leach primarily In the area of 


SovIci/Fhi European pqiilks; expenenco 
and nlllbianevi to lencn in mher areas as 
well Is de'.TiaMc 


Ik pn4iM.ni. mvuIIhI'Ie tsnni 1'cbiuJiy P'Wi 
•nd nppoioimeiii will tie lot n filed period 
of three ycais- 

I'urthcr mfurnuthin from Professor tl.hf. 
McCollum, Head uf School (02) W7-2MI. 

28 August I9M 


The University of Melbourne 

LECTURER 

(CONT1NUINQ) 

Department of French 

Applicant* ihoulrl hoM at kail ■ Mailm'i 
degree and nreferaMy ■ dodo rite In French, 
nnd ahould re oatlvo French speaken. 
Teaching eipericncu it an linillih-ipeakltig 
univeiiiiy and research eiperanm In 
applied Ungulittn and advanced language 
lead ting metknls are required. 

The successful applicant will he expected to 
auiii far orginlsing. and contribute 
innovative^ to, the depulment’i language 
teaching programmes to mlliboratkin wfih 
colkaguci In the depanment and fa me 
Harwood Language Centre. The appointee 


will (hire In undergraduate leaching, 
primarily In the language area, and u 


direction of undelgjadnaln and post graduate 
research, and will be exported to engage In 
research. 

it U hoped lhal the appointee will lake up 

dullei on w about 1st Tehruxiy 1986. 

U September 1985. 

LECTURER 

(CONTiNlfiNQ)- 

DEPARTMENTOF 

ENGLISH 

Applktnti to this position should bold a 
higher degree in English- They ihonM hate 
taught and published primarily In lha field of 
Australian Literature, although research and 
leaching In other areas of English studies 
would be welcome. 

The successful applicant will be exported to 
taka updutiei as soon as possible liter In 
January 1986. and will have opportunities us 
uadi not only Pass and Hhutdii student) 
but al» potignxfcn tea. 

An appointee from interline or oveneu 
MU be e&gibk for aulMesco with travel end 
removal expenses. 

30 September 1985. 

LECTURER 

(C0HTINUIH3)- 

DEPARTMENTOF 

ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

Applications are invited from appropriately 
qualified penont who should be ante to 
commence dories early In 1986. 

27lb September 1985. 

(600857) 


Personal 


LOAN! TO BALARIBD WOMEN 
'-am £30 granted aarrte day 


rrtiwSr&ii 



To apply, sand nix copies ol roauma end cuiitcuium viua, wnich enouitt tnctuua im natno, 
pisea and date of birth, quaiificaUons. employment and axporiomw, preaenl saiaiy, date of 
■VBlsbllty, tolapltono numbm end namoe and addroBsus ol tfnea reiareur to IDs O tractor, 
Appoliumenta and Personnel. Unherelty of Zimbabwe, PO Box WP lB7, Mount Pleasant, 


Harare, Zimbabwe (Isku: 4-162 ZW). Applicant a in ihs UK should also Band an oddldonai 
copy ol their Halkuiiana to tho Eeaetaiy Gan oral. AssoriaHon of Cantmonweaiih Untver- 
^tfn, ( Apple), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PF from whom further panlculera ate 


Closing date for receipt of appUeaUona la 6Ui 8opl amber 1B8B. 


Massey University 
Palmerston North 
New Zealand 

CHAIR IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


cation* are fnvltod for 
n Chrxlr in Social 


located In Uie Social Work 
Unit, Denar tmnnt of Sociol- 
ogy, Suitable academic 
qsiaiiriCBttoiu. appropriate 

•rnfiulnnal nUBlif ICatlOn* 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

LECTURER IN 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 
(Readvertisment) 


Application* ere (rod f ad Tor * 
' ‘ * Elactronlc 


professional qualification* 
and practice In the field are 
essential. A sound knowledge 
of social service and vveirare 
provisions In New Zealand I* 
also desirable. 


Lectureship In Elactronlc 
Engineering- The University 
Council ha* agreed that while 
this post I* established In the 
rat Instance for s period of 


three years, the contract will 
be reviewed an a roiltno basis. 
Tn* review wll take account of 


Tha successful applicant 
will be expected to: 

(1J promote the further 
development of the Social 
Work Unit's overall teaching 
programme, both Internally 
and extra mu rally t 

(in to sustain course 
developments which reflect 
both services and policy 
requirements In New Zealand) 
and ‘ : 

(till to encourage research 
In fields such bjh social work 
practice, social policy and 
welfare development. 


the Ben oral financial position 
of the University nnd. In par* 
titular, the income arising 


hoped that It will be possible 
each year to extend the pout 


for s further year but the 
University reserves the right 
not to extend the past if, In Its 
view, the rinsnclal or other 
circumstances moke It insr 


circumstances make it insj 
praprlete to do so. Applican'. 
should have research interests 
in optical, radio, digital or 
microwave communications. 
The salary will be In the range 
£7.020 - — * ' — ■-* — — 


El 4,920 (subject to 


Salary In Ihe range 
ONZ4S.31B-SNZ3G.60B acc- 


reviewk. Apply by latte rglvljic 
e full curriculum vitae and the 
names and addresses of two 
rare reacts, to the Assistant 
Registrar. Faculty of Natural 


ordlng to qualifications end 
experience, (Salary sob lea are 


currently under review, j 

Applications ahould include 
a complete curriculum vitae 
end the names of at least three 


and the names of at least three 
referees. 

Conditions of appointment 
are available from the Secre- 
tary aeneral. AaagclaUan of 
Commonwealth uni vers idea 
(Apple). 36 Oordon Square, 
London WC1B OFF; or from 


of an application further par- 
ticulars of tho post will be 


sent. The closing date for 
applications is Friday, 49 
August 1833. Please quote 


August . 

gf tyre nee A35/B5/THEB 


the Registrar of the Uni vert' 
slty. with whom application) 
^lo>e an 16 th Septembet 


plications 

eptember 


UNIVKHSITY OF DUBLIN’ 
Trinity Collc^r 



TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIPS IN 
PURE MATHEMATICS 


Application* are invited far two 
posts of Temporary Lecturer in the 
School of Mathematics at Trinity 
College, Dublin. The appointments 
will be tenable from 1st October, 
1985, for a period which will not 
exceed one year. 

An Interest In Theoretical Com- 
puter Science or an area of mathe- 
matics related thereto would be an 
advantage In Hie cue of one of there 
appointments. 

Salary Scale: 

nU9,581-£l8,962 p.a. 
Appointments will be made within 
the salary range IR£9,581-£12,3J7 
p.a. ai a point commensurate with 

qualifications sod experience lo 

dnte. 

Application forms and further 
particulars relating to these poatt 
may be obtained franu 

EdoblEilunent Officer, 

SloTT Office, 

Trinity College, 

Dublin 2- 

Thc Closing dale for receipt of com- 
pleted nppllcntiant will be Fritlny, 
23nl August, 1985. 

(020842) 


City Polytechnic 
of Hong Kong 


Department or Business and 
Manniionient 


SENIOR lecturer; 
LECTURER IN LAW 


Applications are Invited far 
the ebovo-ment found post 
which la tenable Immediately. 


Oeneral Requirements tar 
Appointment. 


Senior Lecturer; Candi- 
date! should have; a) a good 


honours degree and prefer- 
ably with relevant profession- 
al qualification, bt substantial 
professional experience, and 
c) proven administrative abil- 
ity. Bxporlence/Intareat In 
Commercial and Company 
Law la an advantage. 


Lecturer: Candidates 

ahould have: a> a good hon- 
ours degree or equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification, and bi 
at least 3 years* professional 
or commercial experience. 
Experlenca/intereat In Com- 
mercial end Company Law la 
an advantage. 


Salary Bee lea 

(JET B HK$1 1 .01 at at 
26.7.BB): Senior Lecturer 

HKM0S.S2O P.a. to 
HK (27Q.7 30 p.a. by 8 incre- 
ments, Lecturer HK* 112,740 
p.a. toHK$lS9,6B0p.a. by IB 
Incrementd- 


Terjna end Conditions of 


appointment: Appointment 

rill be mude Initially an two- 


year gratuity-bearing contract 
terms. Apert from a 23 % 
terminal gratuity on basic eat- 
ery received over the entire 
contract period, generous 
fringe benefits are orfared 
Including medical and dental 
benents. and, where 
appropriate, leave passages, 
housing accommodation or 


housing allowance end educa- 
tion allowance for dependent 
children. 


Application forma and 
further information obtain- 
able from tho Secretary 
Oeneral. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

( Appts), 36 Oordon Square, 
London WC1K OFF. Com- 
pleted forms should reach tha 
.Oeneral Secretary, Clt 
Polytechnic of 

Box 9B44I , ...... .... ,„ u . 

Post Office, Kowloon. Hong 


Kong, by 6 September 1BB5: 
an additional eo 


an additional copy should be 
lodged with the AeeacleUon of 
Commonwealth Universities. 
1913631 HI 
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i “w-v " imhi in ocvoiaj a a iwna a ri 

Sf *' w wtu«0'y '«* TheTfepartmant l* pflf- 
lojwly looking tat canddates spscfellzed In one or more olihe tallowing areas: 

- A*rtatetfaI>on h advanced industrial 
-Soctettea 

- Industrial Halation* 

- Ps rswinsl Administration 

- Adminlairaf ivs Theory 

J l' oiherapodaMles should rot bsdelaned from apolyino 
^rao™SSS^ B l^S^?^ fe [ h Pos^1ta ' , l 4100 ? naednotiaqpply. Their appOciXis^i 
LWuSrtevil™ 1 A Ph,D ** ta normaI raqiAwnwil for appotatmam ar the Senior 

SALARIES - Aawriaja fWeaaor K23.255wf annum ptos annuity. Senior Lecturer K 
£1^255 per annum plus gratuity. Lecturer Grade 2 K 18.405 per annum 
(Hue gratuity, Lecturer Grade i JCi 7.555 per annum plus gratuity. 
CONDITIONS Of APPOINTMENT: 



iw^ K 2y TK ^ tor ' “HXJlnlinaffl and repewmton aftfareaforapoaMM 
arra fotnSun!* fll ^yri alaaBlal fl nce towards II* costa) Iran sporting perioral affects to 
fa ■"rural recreation leave with home airfares aval latte after each 

sSnotafr? «*3Wes far children atJdtag 

tS^yAcwMcami 10 •*•«« U&wa or 

-AllAtSiSC SSffSSS rn#, ' l,J “ Q " a - 


ini 

cl salary 
of 2%. In 
approved 



UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 

ProfSMor of Spanlah 

fffar&ssitss 

Leclurora/Aealatent Lecturers 

Department of Linguistics & Use of English (TWo Poets) 

isisarjs^i^.'sfL. isssr^-sr r* i-- 


no n«w OUtaifrHa. 

h A W®“ m * should posaaaaa 
(hotlkl “tup«ance in the Held. 


muj^ui^i^^UT 

Aielitant Public Relatione Officer 

AUM^lnciudBOrHarallan oi weekly t 
■tappenlng ai tti» Unfireralty; assisting it 

B3Bg»3aRSai 

»SawSSS3H3S3Bff-fSB 

■Wftflnca. Duties “b^Uona and 

Medtoel Officer 
UnJve rally Health Centra 

Salary Scatei linear muU«ui. Or/i Iaib.. I _ _ 



Operate a motor vehicle. oinnvuncempereons 

— 1 (020660) 


University of 
Reading 
lectureships 
the department 

OP 

LINQUI8TEC 

SCIENCE 

from’qMSiVled'aoSESh &**««> 

SSShS ifSOT" 1 *■» WEB: 

!&5*™ «”«S’ 
b?e ISuLgUZ an ** POM ‘ : 
t« 8 iiV B SS l ? , .*-5P B,a ® 7 *sao 

Blue u^an^g^^vj-w) 

aSsfaeiSfes!." 

bar 1SS5,.(si*5S0i 


AC 
9. Septum. 
Ml 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


\: Ife S&SK 


Victoria University 
of Wellington 
New Zealand 

lectureship/ 

„ SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Three poate 

(Re-arWertLeement) 

St CB |»i lc ra" B q^ ca * wSfiaiSSS; 

Isvali “ r Rtacpo policy 

s BBjngKagT 

bespsks' 

Earths 



Universities continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Senloi Lecture r/Asaoc late Professor In Department of Ftehertoa 

P Ml “ an ,n *■ Depertnerl of Rahe/tet. The post 
tf *'“ 5 *« srrc i r| s Should have a Pri.D in Faherio* or a rented 

n^Wrinnr ■ P 1 " ft B^en !° M*fWs&» wllh both leaching and research 

tartow™El SPIM^IM «han be raaponsilo tar academic teadarshlp 

rosourcaa manage rrem tn Ihu Department, and should haw 
aS£f EovE?£S Management. aicwconomJcs/Flih- 

S^ U !F M MMSflSfnsnL E*pe"ence in Rah Popoiatfon 
Dynamici ard Ouantnallve Methods in Flaheriea could be an advantage. 

Leciurer/SejtlOf Lecturer In Administrative Studies - PI 41 002/85 
(Political end Admlnhtwlfve Sludtea) (Re^dvertfiement) 
ffiSSffSSSS teach In several of a range al public admin 


m 
\$£ 

I LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Appltca Hons are Invited tar the above 
post In a imall but active academic 
unit The principal research Interests 
are pharmscoettwlogy, summary writ- 
ing and technical oomnunjcalton. piy- 
ctaphyslotogteal correteles of hypno- 
I sis, psychology applied lc medicine, ki 
I oncology and education, and the cias- 
I ileal conditioning ol visual perception 
and cognition. Teaching duties will 
I Include research design and meth- 
I odotogy, aspects of teaming and 
I memory, and soma developmental 
gy, all lo at best learning and 
memory, end some developmental 
psychology, all to at feast Part I Final 
degree level. Opportunities exist tar 
Hie appointee k) contribute to courses 
on computing with apelcal reference to 
data acquisition and analysis. Salary 
I on scale E7.B20 - C14.72B p.e. 
Superannuate. 

I FirDw jirtlcvfira and application tom 
from the Deputy Sientiiy (dal: VuXJU 
IN). UnlHrelhr or Brtdtart, Wail Vork- j 
tflln, 807 1 0P. Gluing dole 3f Auguil. 
IBM. 

lOJDSSSI 


Cranfleld Institute of 
Technology 

CENTRE FOR TRANSPORT 
STUDIES 

RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

Enpert Systems In Freight 
Transport 
Applications are Invited for research 
post on a SERC funded project exam- 
ining the relevance ol expert systems 
to (he freight Iransport Induslry. Appli- 
cant should have an understanding 
of computing and knowledge-based 
ByslBms, and an Interest In applying 
uwsa systems to a service Induslry. 
Salary within the range £7,520 - 
£12,160 per annum (under review). 

This appointment Is for 12 months 
only. 

Further details and an application 
form available from the Personnel 
Department, Cranfleld institute of 
a^olofly. CraiYtiald, ^Bedford 
MK43 OAL, telephone Bedford 
(0234) 7801 11 extension 3343. 
quoting reference B120C. 

(020SEfl| 



CCe^OSym™ 

ADRAN GWYDDOR 
GWLEIDYDDIAETH 

nwKFrtfc^ 1 *^ am awydd 

r®r-afJ^£ 

»3'35“ 

SsserfS^st 

SsMbeo yn as vital. arwy r 
nU n «2i n SSlir eh • »“rnennl ala 

imm 

BVlar caliladau: DyddOwan?r J, 
Awat 1985, 161571 J Hi Br ‘ 8S 


University of Dundee 
CENTRE FOR 
MEDICAL 

education 

•Uucafianai ^SSKiP 1 !. "n 
■nd havo Mp B JK" p ' f "hmant. 
dud no lBarnino n pro ‘ 

¥4i§m 

^wSBESawwwi 

leilflit . . 


"'i •*, Col.lisk’irii 
• * “UiOllsioileGailliinli 


IRELAND 

Electronic Engineering 

TEACHING 

APPOINTMENT 

Applications ara Invited for a 
Temporary Teaching Appoinl- 
mont in Electronic Engineering 
for the 1985-6 Session, ending 
June 30, 1986. Salary IRE1.100 
per month. 

Closing date for receipt of 
applications: SEPTEMBER 24, 
1985. Further Information from 

,hfl R0 9 ,S,rar - I020M7) 

The University of 
Leeds 

Dopartmcnt or PolitUm 

LECTURER 

(Polltlca and Parliamentary 
Studies) 

»h Ap P |lcallonB arc Invited ror 
Vjf 0 *5g v “ PO 5 ^ avollnbln rrom 
i/iu/hb or an soon ob nnaalLIn 
thereafter. The ■■icrnasfui 
w . 111 hplp ,Q ru » llw 
■tudfoi 1 ^? 111 8 Papltonwinary 
SaF ^Prgjtr iMmnii. and timcli 
, 1" some roluted 

eeaa In ® r parl,n,, » onl *"’y urti- 
a . n *' ,,r niarr or tlm 
waBtnrn dumocrm-loH. Apiill. 
canta should Imvu n inmii 
hnnoi.ra itagnw. 1 „„ } 

{V? |8l »i p, " ,,,,n rMM "-h (nun. 

If bra lio n a nr iwperloiun. Ail- 
mMiT’h 1 " r 1 1 l,| **niatlve rr- 
S- I 1 . Will Ini 

aerlnualy I’OUNhlrrptl. 

Salary nil tlm Ni-iiln | ur 

10.1321 4AI75I, KM, 643(11. 

Appllmiidii ftirniH 

SSJH'-r imrtli u|,irs umv |>t> 
Iciiiji i |m ItniilHirai-? 

?oa V. ’! !"r.-i , s " 1 1 1 " ■ 1 «■ r r 2 O ui 


University oF 
Keele 

t JES?p°Rary 
LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

ih. Ap f!!!™ ,l,,,n nr ® Invited for 

fffS^^SSSBr 

aonoTnV ^ 1 

nSr r "I!? 0 ) n reaching adulta 
SnS^S ! 1 y *51 pnlveralty work 

•S&tfW tho* H cr JaUon" o? 

KffSfsTifl 

Sf KfBSJ^JsiS^ 

fi“ 1 oS a 0 o a r rC S 1 o r r , 2 ,D “ r n “i b, 1 i!^ 1 i 

number of Ind-o,,,,^ S ^.' 


point 8 s'oV “thS ry L^« b " * l 

M2 

Hi 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of History 

lecturer 

gSSSvBffiS 

— a sssb 

MSwESRSra 

century as well a* rSaVra^hV* 

cTOso !^ rt rnn °“ 

■g ? .( , ua , l f i„ tlona r ««>i ) n flp|ip to 

aa,.^ ®iw 1 ,B Bg 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPL^ 
T^e^Wty SahtDa^rf^ 

CoUege of Wales QdfiAjhffe 

Depart meji t of Apullad 1 Lfi0 ?el8' 

Mnthemnrlra TEMPORADv 

Appllcutlnna ore Invited from LECTIIPboiIS! 

suitably quullfjml workem In ^ 

SB*JS2 fa? «l.n U ^!;V ,,, ( ^ ppgUMAN " 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT "ISSSssAs 


III I In* Dunlin ■■■••ill ol A I mil I 
Miithcni.it If*. 1 In. pro it*, t In 
riiiirnriiiiil wltli iiiii.ii.lMiin Hu, 
i'nxIiih <*r .-out Inn. in* HI ire 

L-U||| |> „ n || l ,N („ 

i*i , V. ,l, ‘' nr»i|m-i win ti,, 

Juilltlv NIIIIMI-VlNCl] I IV l>rt|. 
retHiir K WnliniN mill in n H 
|M lliimnwl liv 

MI-.IM fill- u 111.1X1111111,1 |.M|-It1|] 

“ y*“4ir* mill Ilm Hi III*! liin 
Hiiliiry will hr mi lopi.lm tin-,." 
of Hi lull. 1 A (iiirmnlly £H, 4 hii 
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Massey University 
Palmerston North 
New Zealand 
LECTURER IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Anplk-ntlon* are Invited lor 
□ position or Lprtiirnr In 
Orunulc C-liemlRtry In th« 
of Cl,r,nl *iry mid 

lilac limn 1*1 ry. ApiillL-iint*. 

ChMmV , “ ,vn “ Irtolier dmirneVn 
t-hointblry nrurerntily with 

* wm w ; ' »«ly a imtlf.7 

Apiill.-uthina nIh mid | ll( 
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■inini'H mill ittiiir,<i,hi-N m thre*- 
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The University of 
Sheffield 

« '■•ntrr for Stilt It.K.nl 
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University of 
Southampton 

Department of Mathamatlr* 

PROGRAMMING 

ASSISTANTS 

t wo P *V a mporor v rn J. nv, <^* 1 tor 
1 ha development i"!P ,v<,ri in 

computing of 
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PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 
when REPLYING 

TO 

ADVERfiSEMENTS 


UnlveraHyof 

Keele 

'’azft 

lectureship 

IN SOCIAL 
GERONTOLOfli 

Applications are inittnl 
f V ot turaahip In Eociii fcl 

lQH6 y T^" abl0 f ™"» l«Lt 
A??." - The Bucceeifui im 3 
will liuvo b good lm3 
actiree In an approwiwi; 

atiould koi 

lillllier degree. The Da 
numt hna un ealablial? 
srnrrli programme Ini 
(•erontnlony end tie » 
•tppiiiiticd eiiould haTtm 
rnsimrcti rapacity ta aa*% 
mid develop this m** 
ni'iitirninme. The p« il 
j utTlcii organising reipMl 
lit 1 '-* fur n elflointioiJ 
nrnwlnn trarhlns propiB 

lull Ini milary will beat 
j.J'J.itri'rs' hralo, curtf 
1.7, naa . £i4,oa3 (undei. 
vl«wi eubieci to quu&a 
Uiiiia, .mo and expert tu | 

A|i|ill,-aiiun fonm d 
iiirlhnr nurtlculera fnni^ 
l»"ll atrur. UnlverriB I 
KoMu. Koole, Siarn.ilJH 
to wlium completed 6n 
hIu.uIiI lie roturned brF« 
■»>«!' . Septeinber IH 
iMhAII) 


University Colkfe 
London i 

r.i.-iitly of Lewi 

TEMPORAL 
JUNIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN COMMERCIAL 
LAW 

Aimlli at lone are inritdi 
n In, lurrnlilp for ow i* 
from I »>i toiler 1905 wWv 
atiuiiU imullillliy 01 n«* 
fur nt lna»i two more iw 
111 " Irrliirar will I* «{“* 
In i>r,>vli]i- inme l*e™i! 
i ,ni<ra,'i and tort M "i 
mainly devote liHWWgS* 
research In Commertiu is 

rtalary range IU|L 
CH.U20 Hinder revlewi F 
Cl.ilAA LA. 

Application! jo, 
er Information from. 
menial Secretary- 
Laws, 4-8 EmlelelghOirt* 
London WCIII OBG. OH 
date 23rd Aufluit l-| 
1.91593) 


Polytechnics^ 

Sheffield qty 

Polytechnic 

•neasa^isss 

lectures®*, 

IN INFORMAL 

technology . 

LECTURER^ 

seniorlectW* 

lecturerd 

"i n .s. r .SKis?r«f^ 1 

i*sfaHg^ar 

dates tor the above P*** 

I b*T* tr 


Ino areas: VLSI «no 
ewtaelKtronlM^ljIdi^ 

mu n lea ti 071 II CAE: l»^& 
machine do»lfl^ro°?fri(rt* 
tronlc circuit d«J9 01 
nlc ayatems tastlos- ^ 

from Perea nnel 
aonnsl Deparwen*' utfet* 

City Polytechnic. 

House. FlUflanMf'Kji.Bj 
field 81 2 B 8 . Tel: *»'" t» 

8387. Closlno ° ,v 
September. ' 

Sheffield Cm*BBGk\ 

SSSSSSwlii?*; 
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ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
GRAY'S SCHOOL OF ART 

AppDcallona am Invited tar the tallowing lecturing posts: 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
CHARGE OF FINE ART 

The three dtedpIJnsB dealt with under Fins Art are Drawing and 
Palming, Printmaking and Sculpture. Applicants should be 
Artiste ol distinction with experience In Ait Education at 
Honours Degree level. 

Senior Lecturer 'A' scale El 2777 - C18IM (under review). 

LECTURERS IN GRAPHIC 
DESIGN - TWO POSTS 

One to act as Courea Leader and one three-year contract post 
Candidates should be practising Dadgnare of distinction with 
relevant teaching experience and tar the Courea Leader post 
should have experience In teaching Graphic Design to 
Honours Degree (aval. Experience In other design dndplnes 
an advantage. 

Lecturer 'A' seals £8888 - £13718 (under review). 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Further details (torn 

The Personnel Department, Robert Gordon's Institute of 
Technology, 

SchOoHII. ABERDEEN. AB9 1FR 
Tal (92241 833811. 

dosing data 30 September 1988. (toosstl 


Dip Leicester Polytechnic 

1 SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS, COMPUTING 
AND STATISTICS 

Temporary 
Lecturer in 

Mathematics (POST 341| 

IhaSdiooUs seeking the nbovo to teach at 
BSc and HND levels. 

Applicants should have a broad bused 
mathematical background ns thn work 
involvos teaching mathematics dogroo and 
HND business students. The post will 
involve the monitoring of some final year 
degree projects which will utiliso 
mathematics, computing and statistics. 

Salary £7,548 — £12,099 per annum (pay 
award pending). 

Application forms and further details for 
both posts available from the Personnel 
Office, Leicester Polytechnic, P.O. Box 143, 
Leicester LEI 9BH. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES POLICY: 

PPhcations are welcome Irom suitably qualified and/or 
axperienced people regardless of race, ethnic origin, 
religion, sex. marital status or disability. 


■Bristol Polytechnic 
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TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
Department of 
Humanities 

LECTURER H/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE AND 
FRENCH 

Application* are a aught from suitably 
qualified persona for (he above post. 
Applicant! ahould have a combined 
honours degree In both subjects or be 
othemiae qualified end fluent in 
Frenoh end have e degree In Engliah 
Literature. 

The Micceisful applicant will teach prl- 
merily on the BA (Ham) degree course 
In Humanities, and will be required lo 
ateitt In the development of lhat 
course and in other eras* of lha 
Department's work. A further degree 
end evidence of recant reaasrch in 
modern French or English Literature 
would be an advantage. 

Salary: £7.648 - £11.176 (efficiency 
bar) - £13.138 (work bar) -£14,081 per 
annum. 

An appointment will be made al Lec- 
turer it level and ilia maximum eatery 
on appointment will ba £12,099 per 
annum. 

Doling data lor application*: 26 
August 1385- 

AppBcedoA form* and further pwtlw- 
Un from tM: Piraomtaf Baedon, Taa- 
■alda Pofftadinle. Borough Road. 
MUdteabrough, Cleveland 7S1 38A 
Tetephona: 0842 211121, Extanskm 
4114. 

An Equal Opportunity Crapto ^ 0B44 } 


HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 

ThePolytecrinJc inwtea epp! nations tar the lollQwfng pails tenable Irom Sepiember 
Swire Bohool of Dsslgn 

Principal Lecturer In Product-lndualrlal Design 

S£S!?SSS5 

ewaroruca and ergonomtaa. Same teaching experience lapretaired. 

Department of Computing Studies 

uSj:;v. m . ,llon 8y * ,,m * 1 

QualHIoallone and Salarlea (El = HKS1Q.83 at 23.7.85) 

Pjj^mLechxert HKS247.62O-HKS307.2B0 p a. Candidat-, . 

0 [i rotfl M , onal qualUlcacan and an advanced apeciBllil qualification 

andw'pKKfeX'^r W 8Ub3 * fln " al p, ® ona ' 

?SS[J^Stl22 ^K^ 1 ^?' 720 P- a - Candidates ahould have (a) a good 
Ul!^Su5i 8 ® ,8B J f > LP ro *P aa * ona! hval'lteellon and preferably an advanced eoeoalim 
Baf af ' d pro,mfanHl «»TMrtancs; and (c) proven a^taWra- 

HWI I^TjO-HKI 99,680 pa. Candidates ahould have (a) a good honours 
profea8lonfll «t“BMlcetlon but In certain dbcSfenro, candidates 
thi al . hl 0 hBr l«hnicten level. mayS considered: and 


SSss&'WssaM 

tomw are obtainable Iron lha Association ol 
E“I Br 110 38 Qnrdon Square, London 

^SSS^tiefiBSGSS 

(020865) 


North Staffordshire 
Polyteohnic 
Staffordshire 

Department of Humanities 

FULL-TIME 
TEMPORARY 
LH/SLs 
(TWO POSTS) 

, SePlambor-, 1985 ■ August, 
19B6 with poselbla renewal 
Tor □ further year. 

Senior Lecturer £11.175 - 
£13.128 (Bar) ■ £14.061 Lec- 
turer II £7.548 - £12,099 (pay 
award pending). 

LECTURER II 
IN GERMAN 

The aurcessful candidate 
will bo required ta teach Ger- 
man Lannunges and Back- 
ground Studies (post war his- 
tory, politics and society) to 
degree and postgraduate level 
students an several degree 
courses. A relevant research 
Interest, Tor example. In Ling- 
uistic or the Society and Poli- 
tics or rise G.D.n.. and high 
level tif Linguistic ability will 
be expected. 

LECTURER II 
IN LITERATURE 

The suit nun fill ruiidldatn 
will bn expected to nrrar smi- 
i-IiiIIhiii up to fliml-yeiir llun- 
uiu-h tlmirnn lavol wllliln Hie 
rallnwlnu nrtius: lotli and 
noth Cinilnry Eiiflllsli Novel, 
Modni'ii Ilrdnnt, 20Ui Century 
Anim'lriiu Lltnmturn. 

Thu ability to usslqt In other 
arnus, rnr exuniple, InteriHaci- 
plinury tituilloB anti Mndern 


Napier CoUege 

A ScotUsh Central 
Institution 

LECTURER 'A' IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Balar^on Scale: £0,688 — 


£lZ,i 

(unde 


LU.CBI 1 — 

(bar) - £15.716 
ir review) 

the Department 


Required In 

or Accounting ta teach finan- 
cial accounting, management 
accounting. taxation and 
auditing, oa required, to rinal 
jn-mtesslonal and/or degree 

Applicants must hold n profes- 
sional qualification or Bn 
appropriate degree and pre- 
ferably have same teaching/ 
prof Bos lo n a l/l n d uatrl a I 
experience. 

Application forms anti further 
partlculers available from: 
Administrative Officer (Per- 
sonnel), Napier College, fl19 
Colin ton Road. EDINBURGH 


?^gg, n 447 - 7070xa74 


<H5» 


Poetry, nnd 
ifni 


... ... experience uf 

Inuclilno at iinUcrurtuliiain 
level would hn advnnianooun; 
rnlnvnm ruHnnrcIi Intarests 
will bn nxpocied. 

Appllriiilnn (urni nnd furth- 
er purllcnliirn for botli tho 
nliovn niiais may bn obtalnad 
from It in Personnul Boctlun, 
North Biaffardnlilro 

Poly tnclmlc, Collaga Road. 
StoKR-on-Tranl ST4 2DE. Tel: 
(0782) 45531, Ext. 211. 

Clualnu date • 16th August 
1985. (51575) 115 


! C) Trucn 
Ism. 


element mnta- 


(d) (nvnat Hint Iona Into* llpri 
inetnballBm. 

Application forme from 
Personnel Department, 

Robert Gordon's Institute of 
Tachnology , Schao I hi 1 1 . Aber- 
deen ADD 1FR. (51551 ) H3 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


DORSET 


DEPARTMENT OF TOURISM, 
RECREATION AND FIELD 8CIENCE8 


institute lecturer II IN HUMAN 
ggfflH GEOGRAPHY (TEMPORARY) 

SALARY - Llf £7,648 - E12.099 
(Salary award pending) 

This post Is for ono year only and arises from sabbatical laave of a 
member of staff and Involves teaching on the following courses: 
BSc (Coll) Geography and Landscape Studies (Honoura), BA 
(Hons) Combined Studies and BTEC Higher Diploma Business 
Studies (Tourism). 

The person appointed will have Uie main responsibility for a final 
year option In the Geography of Recreation and Tourlam and a 
second year course in Rural Problems and PoIIcJbp, Contributions 
to courses In first and second year Human Geography and third 
year Philosophy of Geography may also be expected. 

Applicants should have a good first degree in Geography and ba 
able to demonstrate relevant research experience. 

Closing dstoi 20 August 1B8& 

Further details and application form from; The Director, 

Dorset Institute of Higher Education, Wallladown, Poole, 
Doreet BH12 6BB. Tell (0202) 5241 1 1 ext 240. 

(WAMO) 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 


Research and Studentships 


f ( Research Assistant/ ^ 
Demonstrators 

(£ 5 , 910 - £ 6 , 153 -£ 6 , 405 ) 

Pay Award Pending 
Department of Computing: 

POST A 

Required to Investigate systems software for fifth 
generation computing systems.’ Tha Research Is 
concerned with special compllere and operating system 
kernels for the automatic segmentation, allocation and 
po-ordinetton of large algorithms (both numerically 
intensive and logically based) on large multiprocessor 
dusters. Extensive software development is Involved, 
which would appeal to a person wltn the practical 
programming 9kllls to turn theoretical concepts Into 
working software packages. 

Candidates will normally be required to have, or expect to 
obtain a first or good second class Honoura degree in 
ComputerSclence, with knowledge and experience In the 
design and development of compTlera and/or operating 
systems. Good graduates in allied disciplines such as 
mathematics, physios and engineering who can 
demonstrate a keen desire to absorb computer science 
concepts, coupled with experience In software 
deva opment, are welcome to apply. The successful 
candidate will be expected to register for a higher degree, 

POST B 

This Is a 3-year post to Investigate Inter-processor 
communication architecture for fifth generation computing 
system. The research involves the Investigation of special 
bus techniques to speed-up Inter-processor overheads 
for both numerically Intensive and logically based 
algorithms. Extensive hardware development Is also 
Involved, which would appeal to a person with practical 
skills in turning theoretical concepts Into a working 
system. 


Robert Gordon's 
Institute of 
Technology 
biliorjl «r Nii(,-|l|nmi| bcii-iicc 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Aiinlli-ailonn arn Invited 
fram suitably quail rind par- 
sons far RaBuart!li Htu- 
deniHlilpa In tlia alinvo He haul. 

Hubjuct urans bu-luda • 

(a) Bind Ids on llio mntaliullc 
activity uf hummi rat on bucta- 
rlal populations. 

(ID Nutritional ortiiratlon. 


Candidates will normally ba required to have, or expect to 
id class Ho 
exper 

i. The successful 


.. - rat or good second class Honours degree In 
electronics, with Knowledge and experience of 
microprocessor hardware design, me success,-, 
candidate will be expected to register for a higher degree. 


POST C 

Required to assist in the field of hardware and/or 
software reliability modelling and analysis within the 
Reliability Group In the Department of Mathematics, 
Statistics and Operational Research. 

The post Is for a period of three years and Ihe candidate 
Is expected to register for a PhD or MPhil, as appropriate, 
Further details and form of application available from 
the Staff Officer, Trent Polytechnic, Burton 81reet, 
Nottingham NQ1 4BU. Closing data tor receipt of 
applications 22 August 1 BBS. 

W 

TraiEuyT 

POLYTECHNIC 
! NOTTINGHAM! 


NORTH EAST 

BIOTECHNOLOGY CENTRE AT 
TEESIDE POLYTECHNIC 
LEA RESEARCH APPOINTMENTS 

T Matte PoFylKltnlo ftai received special 
research support as pan d lire NAB Bk)- 
leciiuolOQy and Reaeirchlnitiativea. Il lui 
made Un foltoivinfl lour research posts 
svaJ iBDto Id tho North East Biotechnology 
Centre in (he Chemical Engineering 
Department. The paste are I enable lor 3 
years only. 

Poal Doctoral Research Aufatanl In 
Call Adhesion. 

To Joins team invoshgsting mtcmtriar 
cell fouling proceases. Ideally. Ihe 
auGCesefiri candidate will have 
research experience In one or more 
ol the foltoiMng tress: biochemical 
engineering, fluid mechanics, rheol- 
ogy or colloid chemistry. 

Foal Doctoral Research Aestaianl in 
Immoblilaalion ol MacrornoielcuteB 
To join en IntenSadpilnary team 
Investigating (he stabltty and activity 
ollmmoWlsed antibody and receptor 
nuefna attached to solid surfaces. 
Research experience m Immunology 
or membrane syelema or protein 
chamrstry would be welcomed. 

Pott Doctoral Research Assistant In 
Maes Tran liar In B toe he mica! 
Operations 

To Iota a learn InvesBoetlng mass 
transfer aspects of formamer deelgn 
and eolvenl extraction. Research 
experience in mass iranefsr Is 
essential. 

Salary: Lecturer II Scale £7.64B-£8.9!0 

4. LEA Fosigreduote Research 
Asslsteniahip. 

To investigate before controlling Ihe 
particle size or proleta and nucreic 
predpltaies. ex anoto to their subse- 
quent separation from the Bqufd 
phase. Applicants should laves good 
honours degree In Biochemistry. 
Chemte Engineering or a related 
discipline. 

Salary (which includes Payment tar up 
lo 8 hours per week teaching 
assignment) £5.91 9- £8 .857 per 
annum 

AppecaUon terms and forth a r padlcutere 
maybe obtained from the Personnel Sec- 
tion, Teaside Polytechnic, Borough Road. 
Ml detest rough, Cleveland. TS1 3BA. 
Telephone: (0842) 218121. Ext. 4114 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. •, 

Cloelng dels for eppaostfoiie: 

2« August 1988. 

ioaoHu) 


University of 

. Keele 

TEACHING 
STUDENTSHIPS 
IN ECONOMICS/ 
POLITICS 
AT KEELE 

AnDllcattmii ara Invited 
from honours graduates with 
a degree classification or nt 
least an upper second far a 
teaching siudentehlp. 

The studentship ta available 
for up to three years. The 
successful applicant will be 
required to undertake a max- 
imum of ten weeks Coaching In 
each academic year on the 
Industrial Halations proaram- 
n» or tha Department of 
Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion. Registration far re- 
search may be either in tha 
Department of Economics and 
Mansaeinent Science or the 
Department of Politics. 

_ Por further details write to 
The Registrar. University or 
Keele. BteT fords him STS 
„SBO. (51558) h 12 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of Social 
Administration and Social 
Work 

Applications are invited 
from graduates with good de- 
grees In tha social sciences for 

TWO RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 
REQUIRED FOR 
D.H.S.S. 

supported research Into col- 
laboration between Family 
Practitioner Commlttnas and 
District Health Authorities. 
One post will be ror three 
years end the second far two 
years, slsrtlnu as soon after 
September as possible. 

Salary: £7.980 • £8.920 
P-a. (under review). 

. The grant holder. Professor 
A.J. Willcocks. will be avail- 
able for Informal discussions 
If required. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plicatlan forma, returnable 
ngt later than 1 6th August. 
JMJ- "iny he obtained from 
the Staff Appointments Offic- 
er. University of Nottingham, 

p, K; f n“ u "ft h j? 

,.(51554) H 12 
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continued 


teesside polytechnic 

Department of 
Chamlafry 

LEA RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP ON THE 

i STRUCTURE AND 
REACTIVITY OF 
INDUSTRIAL CARBONS 

Applications are Invited far (he 
P 0 ^ tenable far a max- 
Irnurft period of throe yeara. 
Applicants should have a flrei or 
second dess honours degree far 
2? ^intguaMteation) In fl rela- 
wiu be required 
o register tor a higher degree. 

Je research Involves the use of 1 
Twmal analysis, microscopy, f 

KnlJK "“'•‘““fi 

afary (which /ncfudea payment / 
[ ^ 8 'wura per week teach- 1 
I assignment) £5,9lO-£6.657 I 
r annum. I 

plication farms and further I 

?S- !?** *» obtafniKf I 

<n the: Parsonnel Office I 
Ijwlda Polytechnic, Bor- I 

»;,»«« urn, a*J 

Opportunity Employer. I / 

6^^ , 1 9T Ca ' ton,: / 

— (oaopAQ} I J 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

RESEARCH AT 
EDINBURGH 

2St5™"EE« **Kh«ao» 

menu olArttoU IrtUSginca, Elocraa Em 
I hWiteL ££?!!*' “ Artificai . 

I wna mm or ■ mocre*^***, m«h itan- 
f Ccn WU> 1 fl rujurcss Iitfudo * I 

I I M0 "* “ "“■w* * »na HO* ! 

I oWptMlniiiiiMji^pq^ J 

I 

I HtfccSTiVf* 1 (Con " w,,l,Dn * UnsufiUc) I 
I LtmutaltaJ I 

I SrwJ 4 '** CKqMn SrxMnu 

I I 

1 ft / 

'Sssshsssb I 
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OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 
i I Faculty of Tecfinolgy 

I Department of Catering 
j I Management 

Research Studentship- 
I Physiclst/Physlcal 
Chemist/Food Scientist 

I AppWaitfor 1 * are (nvtted for a studant- 
anip to work on pulsBd nuclear 
magnetic resonance studying the 
dynamics of water In food systems. 
The award Is funded by MAFF and (s 
!? n Jr„,u lfwe y«re and the stu- 

?KtK7 Mfed 10 fBfl,9lflr tor a 

[Candidates should hold a first or 
| upper second dess honours degree 
in a relevant physical or chemlcarHCf- 

ffFoEbfiSV wU|ln o nM3 ® work 

| m a multidisciplinary environment. 
AppHcattons Wfth curriculum vitae end 
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rerseas continued 


Miscellaneous 


LECTURERS 

Malawi College of Accountancy 

. . am Inwiiarl fmm nalUnklu tilkll ■ r 


Applications are Invited from suitably 
qualified Lecturers to lecture in accoun- 
tancy courses leading to Technician and 


ACCA (UK)/CPA (MALAWI) qualifica- 
tions at the Malawi College of Accoun- 
tancy. Appointments will be at Principal, 
Senior Lecturer or Lecturer level 


depending on qualifications and 
experience. 

POST (1) 

Accountancy, Taxation or related 
subjects. REF SB36/1 . 

POST (2) 

Quantitive subjects, Data Processing 
and Systems Design. Ref SB36/2. 

Principal and Senior Lecturers should 
normally have both a professional 
accounting qualification and a Masters 
or PhD, with at least 5 years’ experience 
In tertiary education. Lecturers should 
possess a recognised accounting 


possess a recognised accounting 
qualification and have at least 5 years 
practical post-qualification experience. 
Some experience of living and working 
In a developing country, preferably 
Africa would be an advantage. 


• Ill 


Industry and Commerce 


Whlleet preference will be given to per- 
sons with Qualifications ana experience 
as detailed above, applicants who can 
teach In at least two other courses within 
the accounting subject areas of Finan- 
cial Accounting, Cost and Management 
Accounting, Accounting Theory, Audit- 
ing end Taxation, will also be 
considered. 

Malawi has much to commend it In terms 
of climate, living and working conditions 
and social/leisure amenities. These are 
2 year contracts and salaries (which will 
be discussed at Interview) include a spe- 
cial supplement paid to expatriates, plus 
a tax free gratuity of 25% of salary on 
completion of the lour. Other benefits 
include free passages, settlement 
allowances, subsidised accommoda- 
tion, generous home leave and medical 
care. 

Please write with details of qualifica- 
tions and experience, quoting appro- 

g rlate reference, to: Recruitment 
ectlon, Malawi High Commission, 
33 Grosvenor Street, London, W1. 

Closing date for applications: 

23rd August 1886. 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

University ol Illinois at Chicago. 
Subject to iho availability ol Funds, 
thB Department of Criminal Justice 
Ie extending its search For two ten- 
ure track positions. 1 j Research and 
statistical methods. Responsible for 
teaching undergraduate and gradu- 
ate classes In research methods and 
statistics. Including Introduction to 
computer utilization. 2) Law and 
Society. Responsible for teaching 
undergraduate and graduate 
classes dealing with rules, regula- 
tions, and laws as an aspect of 
social organizations. 

Qualifications: Ph.D. In relevant 
subject matter fialda. For the law 
and society positions possession 
also of a J.D. will be viewed prefer- 
entially. A.B.D.s nearing completion 
of degree requirements will be con- 
sidered for e junior appolntmant. 
Appointments will bo either the 
assistant or associate professor 
levels. 

Send totter, current c.v. and nBmea 
of at least three references to Dr. 
Joseph L Peterson, Chair of Search 
Committee, Department of Crimi- 
nal Justice, University of Illinois at 
Chicago, Box 4348 [m/e 141), Chi- 
cago, IL 80680. Closing data Sep- 
tember IB, 10B5. 

The University of Illinois st Chicago 
Is en Affirmative Actlon/Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 

(020645) 


UNITED STATES. Academic 
post at universities, collaoea 
“nd other Institutions of 
higher and further education 
are regularly available In 
moat subject areas In all porta 
of the UnLted States. For 
information on subscriptions 
to a monthly Bulletin provid- 
ing details on positions, 
write to Overseas Anndemlc 
Opportunities, 949 East S9th 
Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11310, U.S.A. (313561 K1 4 


, NORFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 
PLANNING AND PROPERTY DEPARTMENT 
PLANNING DIVISION 

l-IIQTORIP 

BUILDING INSPECTORS 

Salary £9477 par annum (pay award 
pending) 

Two inspectors are required to assist with the resurvey 
of Norfolk and the preparation of new lists of buildings 
of special architectural or historic Interest. The 
appointments are being made In conjunction with the 
Department of the Environment and will be for a 
temporary period of one year. A good working 
knowledge of English architectural styles from 
medieval times is essential. Specialist knowledge of the 
leaser domestic buildings of Norfolk would be an 
advantage. 

Applicants must have a car for which an allowance is 


Further details and applications forma available from 
the Director of Planning and Property Norfolk County 
Council County Hall Martin aau Lane Norwich NR1 2DH 
to be returned by Monday 19th August 1985. 
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IBMMNTS 

ACHIEVERS 

SYSTEMS ENGINEERS 
SYSTEMS SALES PROFESSION AI5 
KNC1NEERS/SCIENTISTS 
Phone Kate Dnwson for an application 
form on 01 -W5 M41, extension 4150, 
quoting reference: tus/i 
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London International 
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3) Marketing 
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p. 6 ) Business Computing 
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Special Book Numbers for 1985 

OCTOBER 4 Environmental 

Sciences (li) 

11 History (II) 

18 Maths and Physics (II) 
NOVEMBER 1 Psychology (II) 

8 Economics (II) 

15 Biological Sciences (II) 
22 Sociology (II) 

29 Computer Studies (II) 
DECEMBER 6 Education (II) 









